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OWN ONE OF JUST 18 REMAINING 
GOLF COURSE HOMES AT OUECHEE LAKES 

And walk out your door to play Vermont’s H and # 3 rated prnate courses. 





Of all YermonLs treasures, 
perhaps tke Fox Holi ow komes 
are tke ones most golfers 


dream akout owning. 

8 Tkat’ s kecause tkis 
luxurious enclave of 
komes gives you “rigkt 
out your door” access 
to two of Vermonts top 
rated private courses. 8 
Tkey are also tke last 
komes tkat will ever ke kuilt 
on tke Lakeland Course at 
Queckee Lakes, an exclusive 
community tkat invites you to live in 
civilized seclusion. 8 Now you can 
experience four-season living among 
5,200 private and serene acres witk a 
variety of community 
amenities along witk all 
tke skopping, dining 
and cultural attractions 
of nearky Woodstock 
and Hanover. 

Live on a golf course designed 

BY GEOFFREY CORNISH THAT IS KNOWN 
FOR ITS SPECTACULAR WATER FEATURES. 

Designed ky Geoffrey Cornisk, 
New England’s most famous golf 
course arckitect, tke Lakę land C ourse 
winds tkrougk tke meadows along tke 
Ottauąueckee River and Lakę Pineo. 
8 And sińce tkese komes surround tke 
12tk fairway, you’11 ke akie to enjoy 
spectacular views from your deck 
and patio. 


Big homes that allow 

YOU BIG FREEDOM. 

At 3,000 square-feet, tkese komes 
are among tke largest in tke community. 
Eack korne includes a master suitę on 
tke main floor and allows tke 
flexikility to select a design tkat suits 
your lifestyle. HI I kese well tkougkt out 
configurations assure tkat youll kave 
plenty of room to entertain your family 
and friends. 8 Owning a Fox Hollow 
korne also means maintenance-free 
living. Just grak your cluks, skis or fly 
rod and go. 


OUECHEE LAKES 


Be A PART OF VERMONTS 
ONLY PRIVATE FOUR-SEASON 
RECREATIONAL COMMUNITY. 

Queckee Lakes is 
korne to award-winning 
golf courses, two lakes 
and a private ski 
mountain. 8 Witk its 
amenities and acreage, 
you won’t find a morę 
unique four-season community 
in all of New England. 8 As an 
owner, you automatically kecome one 
of tke privileged few to kecome a 
memker in tke two private golf courses 
and all tkat Queckee Lakes kas to 
offer. 8 Starting f rom $425,000, tke 
Fox Hollow golf-in/golf-out komes 
represent a great kuy—and if you cali 
prior to completion, you may kave 
customizing options. 

8 Or if owning a 
single-family korne 
nestled in tke woods 
is morę your style, you 
now kave a limited 
time opportunity to 
purckase one of just 
30 tkat will ke availakle 
tkis year. 8 Cali today to 
arrange an appointment or for an 
information kit. Or visit tke Sales 
Center at tke intersection of Route 4 
and Waterman Hill Road. 


Ciuilized Seclusion In Vermont 


888 - 592-2224 

or 1-802-295-5100 www.queckeelakes.com 'GollDigest 
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The Summer 
Scene 


O ne of my favorite summer scenes — one of the few 
things I must do each summer, or it isn't a real sum¬ 
mer — is to go to a Vermont Mozart Festival concert, 
preferably at that grandest of Vermont estates, Shel- 
burne Farms. 

We often arrive early and bring a pienie supper. We are, em- 
phatically, not alone. Usually several hundred other musie and 
food lovers descend on the rolling greensward of Shelburne 
Farms early enough to eat and wander about the gardens before 
the evening concert begins. Lalce Champlain gleams lilce silver 
in the early twilight and sailboats go by in the distance. 

Later, Bach and Haydn and Copland and Beethoven waft 
from the huge side porch of the Shelburne House — the sum¬ 
mer home of Dr. and Mrs. William Seward Webb at the turn of 
the century, now an inn open to the public. 

It is a lovely scene. But this is Vermont, where elegance is 
nearly always tempered with humor. And so I enjoy people- 
watching at these wonderful concerts almost as much as I en¬ 
joy listening to the musie. Once we watched a young woman 
pass glasses of winę and carefully prepared tidbits of pate and 
crackers by candlelight — yes, candlelight! — to her compan- 
ion, a muscular and oblivious lad who had no idea what lcind of 
web was being spun for him. 

We often run into friends and exchange a few words with 
them. Once I spotted Ben Cohen (of Ben & Jerry's Homemade) 
standing in linę for his Peace Pop at the Ben & Jerry's conces- 
sion. And there are usually a few Vermont politicians, past or 
present, working the crowd, talking to Vermonters of all ages, 
sizes and shapes. 

I can remember not so many years ago when there were no 
Mozart Festival concerts, only a handful of local art shows, and 
very few of the many, many festivals that now enliven the 
Green Mountains every summer. 

Now there's no shortage of things to do in the summer. Turn 
over a rock, there's another field days or concert or art show. 
We explore a variety of them in this issue, and we invite you to 
explore them in your summer travels around Vermont. 

But we hope you'11 also talce the time to walk a mountain 
trail, drive a bacie road, or just sit and loolc at your favorite pond 
for awhile. All the new choices we have for entertainment are 
wonderful. But some of the older summer entertainments — 
like watching the corn grow — can be pretty satisfying too. 
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assortment of sernces and amenities that 
lets vou live life to the fullest. 


Independent Living, 
Assisted Living or Cottage Homes 
The Choice is Yours. 


Easy, carefree retirement living. Unparalleled 
semces and amenities. The warmth and 
charm of a quaint New England town. The 
Village at Fillmore Pond. For seniors, its the 
way life was meant to be lived. 


Imagine a place that combines the old- 
fashioned charm of a dassic New England 
town with all the ease, comfort and conve- 
nience of contemporary retirement living. 


Our model apart- 
ment and model 
home are both 
open for imiting 
tours. To Schedule 
a visit, or for morę 
information, please 
cali (802) 447-7000. 


The Village at Fillmore Pond is such a 
place. Whether you choose to own one of 
the Villages attractive cottage homes , or 
choose to rent an independent living or 
assisted living apartment in the Village s 
cozy “country inn,” you’11 enjoy a wide 


300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT (next to the Center for the Arts) 
For Priority Wait List information, cali 


802.447.7000 


offers tndej 


/bing apartments. 
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Vermont Bids Farewell to Walter R. Hard Jr. 

By Tom Slayton 



Walter R. Hard Jr. at UVM, 1982. 


alter R. Hard 
Jr., who died 
earlier this 
year at the age of 84, 
was morę than just a 
former editor of Ver- 
mont Life. In a very 
real sense, he was the 
editor of the maga- 
zine, the man who de- 
fined it and estab- 
lished it as a nation- 
ally recognized voice 
for Vermont. 

Walter didn't in- 
vent Vermont Life — 
the magazine was the 
brainchild of Earle 
Newton of Brookfield, who 
was its founding editor 
when Vermont Life was first 
published in 1946. But morę 
than anyone else, Walter es- 
tablished the enduring style 
and format of the magazine. 
And he pushed its standards 
of excellence very high — so 
high that we who have fol- 
lowed have had to work 
very hard just to maintain 
them. 

I believe that each of the 
four editors of Vermont Life 
sińce Walter Hard, myself 
included, owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the pioneer- 
ing work he did in defining 
the Vermont Life vision. 
We have each added our 
own personal touch to the 
magazine's personality. But 
it was Walter who estab- 
lished that personality. 

Walter Hard Jr. was an un- 
flappable, soft-spoken man 


possessed of a sharp busi¬ 
ness sense and a wry tum of 
phrase. Bornin 1915 to a 
long-established Vermont 
family, he was the son of 
the Manchester poet Walter 
Hard, who was noted for his 
ability to convey Vermont's 
uniąue stories. Walter Hard 
Jr. was educated at Burr & 
Burton Academy in Man¬ 
chester and at Dartmouth 
College. But he once wrote 
that his most important ed- 
ucational experience was 
working summers in his fa- 
ther's Manchester drug- 
store. His summation of 
what he learned there, en- 
capsulated in a letter to a 
Dartmouth College dean, 
was pure Walter: 

“1. I have learned to be 
patient and courteous to 
impatient and discourteous 
people. 

“2 .1 have learned to carry 


on a pleasant conver- 
sation for as much as 
10 minutes about 
practically nothing. 

“3. I have learned 
how many times my 
father had to walk 
across the drugstore 
floor to earn a dollar. 

(Signed) Walter R. 
Hard Jr. ” 

Walter brought to 
the magazine his 
sense of a dollar's 
i worth along with his 
| skills as a journalist 
and his understanding 
of Vermont. He had 
worked previously as a re¬ 
porter at the Rutland Her¬ 
ald, done a tour of duty with 
the lOth Mountain Division 
in World War II and was 
Vermont Life's business 
manager before becoming 
editor-in-chief, a 
post he assumed 
in 1950. 

Almost imme- 
diately after his 
appointment, he 
began his long 
battle to estab- 
lish the maga- 
zine's editorial 
independence 
from State gov- 
ernment. The 
Summer 1950 issue carried 
a photo of then-Governor 
Harold J. Arthur that the 
governor felt was unflatter- 
ing. He demanded that in 
the futurę his office review 
all materiał before it was 


published in the magazine. 
Walter promptly deluged 
him with cartons fuli of 
manuscripts, proofs, pho- 
tographs and type galleys, 
demanding that they be 
promptly approved so the 
magazine could meet its 
press deadline. 

Governor Arthur ąuietly 
folded. Over the years, Wal¬ 
ter Hard would fight — and 
win — many other battles 
to maintain the integrity of 
Wermont Life 's editorial 
content. 

People liked and re- 
spected Walter Hard. Al- 
though freelance pay scales 
at the magazine were (and 
are) below national norms, 
Hard was able to inspire 
well-known Vermont writ- 
ers and outstanding young 
photographers like Hanson 
Carroll, Sonya 
Bullaty and An- 
gelo Lomeo, 
and Clyde 
Smith to con- 
tribute to the 
magazine. He 
worked closely 
with editorial 
advisors such as 
historian Ralph 
Nading Hill, 
Weston busi¬ 
nessman Vrest Orton, and 
publisher Stephen Greene 
of Brattleboro. And over the 
years, he built a magazine 
of great ąuality, with a dis- 
tinctive Vermont voice. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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AttOWMNS TO A\y E-MA?, 
EAŚT U Nornic ^HOUU *E 



Sowc things never change: As a continuation of 
onr "Drawn to the Futurę" cartoons from the Spring issue, cartoonist 
Tim Newcomb offers us one morę look at the coming years. 


Take Yourself Out to the Bali Gamę 



Middlebury tozun baseball team , 7 896. 


M ost people doiTt 
rank Vermont as a 
baseball State, but 
it is. Town league games 
were hotly contested 
parts of small-town life, 
the State produced its 
share of Major Leaguers 
in the early days of the 
century, and the North¬ 
ern League was a semi- 
pro Circuit that produced 
Professional bali players 
in its own right. 

You can find out all 
about it by stopping in at 
the Vermont Historical 
Society in Montpelier for 
a look at the world of 
Vermont baseball. VHS 
and yermont^ Larry 
Gardner Chapter of the 
Society for American 
Baseball Research have 
put together "Baseball in 
Vermont, An Enduring 
Love of the Gamę," an 
exhibit that chronicles 
Vermont's baseball expe- 
rience. Fuli of baseball 
memorabilia and spiced 
with portraits and histor¬ 
ical collages of Ver- 
mont's big leaguers by 
South Hero artist Dick 


Leyden, it loolcs bacie 
from today's Vermont 
Expos professional team 
to small-town teams and 
athletes like Larry Gard¬ 
ner, who played for the 
Boston Red Sox and later 
coached at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. There 
are the stories behind 
names like Ray Collins, 
Ralph Lapointe, Cor- 
nelius Granai, Robin 
Roberts and Carlton Fisk ; 
there are the diamonds 
where Vermont baseball 
history was madę, like 
UVM's Centennial Field 
and Brattleboro's Island 
Park; and there are the 
teams that played the 


gamę, like the West 
Pawlet Hickories and the 
Richford Rabbits. The 
exhibit includes memo¬ 
rabilia that emerged from 
the attics and shelves of 
those with connections 
to Vermont baseball. 

The VHS exhibit is 
open Tuesday-Friday 
from 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Saturday from 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. and Sunday from 
noon-4 p.m. For informa- 
tion, cali (802) 828-2291 
or check the historical 
society's Web site: 
www.state.vt.us/vhs. 
"Baseball in Vermont" 
will be on display 
through October 2001. 



Ken Squier 


Yermonters 


en Squier has been inducted into 
the Stock Car Racing Hall of 
Famę in Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Squier, who owns 
four Vermont radio 
stations and covers 
motor sports for CBS, 
was one of the 
founders of the Mo¬ 
tor Racing Network 
when it was formed 
to cover the Daytona 
Classic in 1 968. In 
1979 he was the an- 
chor announcer 
when CBS covered the Daytona 500, 
the first live coverage of a major stock 
car race by a major TV network. In 
central Vermont, Ken Squier is known 
for WDEV in Waterbury, his interest- 
ing and independent radio station, for 
his own unusual radio work, such as 
Saturday morning's "Musie to Go to 
the Dump By," and for founding 
Barre's Thunder Road stock car track. 

• 

Vermont Life was saddened this 
past winter by the untimely death of 
Guy Waterman, author, jazz pianist 
and well-known mountain climber. 
Guy and his wife, Laura, lived a life of 
conscious simplicity at their home in 
East Corinth. They had written articles 
for Vermont Life (most recently "Ver- 
mont in 1 3 Lessons," Winter 1 996) 
and for many other magazines, and 
were the authors of several books on 
mountaineering and the mountains of 
the East. 

Guy chose to die in the New Eng- 
land mountains in which he had spent 
his happiest hours. On a sub-zero 
February day, he climbed to near the 
summit of Mount Lafayette in New 
Hampshire's White Mountains and 
deliberately froze to death. Shortly af- 
ter his suicide, the little church in East 
Corinth was packed to overflowing 
with friends, acquaintances and neigh- 
bors who came to pay their last 
farewell to Guy Waterman, who was 
67 when he died. We at Vermont Life 
will miss him, too. 

Guy Waterman in the White 

Mountains with his dog , Elsa. 
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The Tennont Country Storę*- 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly fcimed Yermont Country Storę. ” 

Vermont Life 

We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Yermont Life has 
been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of 
the Mountains mailorder catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę is 
located in the picturesąue village ofWeston. Our second storę is conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 

“/find that if it’s not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1 - 802 - 362-8440 
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POST BOY 

Contined from page 4 

Eventually, Walter wearied of annu- 
ally debating with the State legislature 
the technical difficulties of publishing, 
so he sought ways to make the maga¬ 
zine financially independent. With 
Vermont frugality, he realized that the 
color plates for all those gorgeous Yer¬ 
mont Life photographs could be recy- 
cled as books and scenie calendars. 
The calendars sold well, and in 1969 
Vermont Life published Vermont: A 
Special World, the first top-quality 
book of color photographs of Vermont. 
Suddenly Vermont Life had a best¬ 
seller on its hands. Other publishing 
projects followed, and the result has 
been the magazine's solid financial 
base — it is a state-owned magazine 
that does not reąuire any State funds 
to operate and as such is uniąue in the 
world of regional magazines. 

How well did Walter know Yer¬ 
mont? Brian Vachon, who succeeded 
Hard in 1972, recalls a meeting at 
which Hard projected color slides on 
the wali to consider them for the mag¬ 
azine. Scene after beautiful scene 
flashed by until Walter suddenly 
stopped and looked intensely at the 
photo of a tiny pond. The pond was 
about the size of an average living room. 
"Tm not surę I know just where that 
is/' Walter said, with some concem. 

Vachon, then a newcomer to Yer¬ 
mont, was flabbergasted. He remem- 
bers thinking: "Here was a guy who 
knew Vermont so well he was con- 
cerned if he didn't know the location 
of a puddle!" 

One of his lesser-known traits was 
Walter's fondness for sleek, fast sports 
cars. But he gave up that predilection 
when one of his favorite cars — a red 
Porsche— was demolished in a test 
drive by a mechanic at the garage that 
was working on it. 

After 22 years at the magazine's 
hełm, Hard left to be chief editor of 
Vermont-based Garden Way publica- 
tions. Later he retired to Bakersfield. 
He was often honored for his work at 
Vermont Life, and in 1982 was given 
an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters 
degree from the University of Vermont 
for "making Vermont, both the land 
and its people, morę widely known." 

Walter joked that he had no idea 
why he had been awarded the honor. 
"My real hunch is that they confused 
me with my father," he said afterward. 
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But everyone familiar with Walter 
knew the real reason for the award, 
and knew no mistake had been madę. 

I was fortunate enough to get to 
lcnow Walter, and we corresponded 
and met regularly after I became editor 
of the magazine he and his successors 
had shaped so well. He was unfailingly 
generous with help and advice, and his 
concern for both the magazine and his 
home State was always evident. We 
shared a concern that Vermont might 
be losing its distinctiveness in this era 
of interstate transportation, electronic 
communication, mass marketing and 
big-box Stores. He didn't want Ver- 
mont^ youth to become, as he once 
put it, "a State of waitresses and bus- 
boys." We both felt that Vermont — 
and Vermont Life — should do all they 
could to maintain the smali cities, vil- 
lages and farmed countryside that 
have madę Vermont distinctive. 

Vermont Life will miss Walter Hard 
Jr. And so will Vermont. 

Gourmet Selections 

P hotos of Vermont often appear on 
magazine covers, but they're usu- 
ally landscape pictures. The 
March issue of Gourmet took another 
angle. On its cover was a piece of the 
inside-out German chocolate calce 
madę from the recipe used by chef 
Mary Laulis at the Bridge Street Bak- 
ery, next to the covered bridge in 
Waitsfield. In the same issue, Gourmet 
praised the apple cider donuts from the 
Cold Hollow Cider Mili in Waterbury 
Center — about 15 miles north of 
Waitsfield — as among the best in 
New England, and thus among the 
best of the best in the country. 

UPDATES 

Good things are happening in Bel- 
lows Falls, as we notę in the story 
starting on page 34. We ought to add 
that last winter the Bellows Falls High 
School girls and boys basketball teams 
both won State championships. 

The Tours and Detours advertise- 
ment about Vermont's new 1-91 Wel- 
come Center in Guilford [Spring 2000, 
page 16] neglected to mention the ar- 
chitect who designed the striking bam- 
lilce building. He is Timothy Smith of 
Timothy D. Smith and Associates P.C., 
1 Main Street, North Bennington, VT 
05201, tel. (802) 442-8184. <**> 


Was it Egypt, S t. P e t e r s b u r g , on the silk road. 



How long have I known you? 


A/ex Sepkus, the new old world jeweler. 




S f 




Von Bargen*s 



. ... a- - 

i/o by; Dongę S.ryyfe 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Stratton Mtn.. VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield , VT 1 - 800 - 841-8820 
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Shelburne Museum 

Shelburne, Vermont 

45 acres ofArt and 
Living History 

5 new exhibits opening June 3: 

• Fabulous 5 Os: Welcome to Post-War 

Vermont 

• Landscape and Light: Paintings by 
Martin Johnson Heade 

• Vermont Settlers Cabin (c. 1795) 

• From George Washington to PT. 

Barnum: Prints from Shelburne 
Museum 

• Something Old\ Something New: American Furniture and Decorative 
Ans , 1700-1820 


Martin Johnson Heade, Brazilian Hummingbirds 


Shelburne Museum is home to one of the great permanent collections 
of American folk, fine, and decorative art. Spend a day, or two, enjoying 
everything from weathervanes to Wyeth amidst historie New England 
architecture, scenie landscaped grounds, and heritage 
gardens. Museum open April-December. 

Shelburne Museum located just 7 miles south of Burlington on Route 7. 

802.985.3346. www.shelburnemuseum.org. Accommodations for 


people with disabilities. Group rates available. 


Shelburne Museum 
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Outdoor Items 


By Cheryl Dorschner 


The Fisherman 


This hand-painted gourd madę by Julia Emilo in East 
Middlebury may be a ńsherman’s good luck charm or 
a holiday ornament to remind the angler of his or her 
passion during the ofhseason. Gourds come in 
other characters as well. Depending on size, from 

$12424. 


For Vagabonds 

This 7J4'byT2'inch Hump Pack has space for your lunch, 
camera, binoculars, extra socks, map and trail guide with a 
bit of room to spare. Details like the inside zippered pocket 
with a snap for car keys show this was designed by an out' 
doorswoman. Many colors. $49.95 from Vermont 
Yagabond in Hinesburg. 


Abenaki Dreams 

Birch has a mind of its own. It curls and it dries ąuickly. 
But Marilyn Hermann of South Pomfret has an uncanny 
ability to read its mind and coax out practical, beautiful 
shapes inspired by Native American designs. A fishing 
creel takes about 20 hours to make. This tote with 
handmade beads: $185. 


Birch Bark Boats 

Michael Kohout got his first jackknife 
at age seven. “I used to only carve rotten 
wood,” he laughs. The selhtaught crafts- 
man from Dummerston has come far in 
35 years. This canoe — built of birch 
bark, spruce roots, spruce gum, white 
cedar and ash with only hand tools 
— is madę to last a lifetime. Kohout also 
makes paddles and archery bows. 

15'foot canoe: $4,500. 















Perfect Catch 


“I love to fish; 
that’s how I got in- 
volved in making 
nets,” says Craftsbury 
Common’s David W. Brown. Nets 
are a faster, gentler way to bring in 
the trout, bass or salmon on the end 
of your linę — whether you keep or 
release the catch. In cherry, ash, 
walnut or figured mapie, $75 
(18-inch), $100 (314nch). 


To Top It All Off 


Moose Splash 

Ted Schiffman lives in Manchester, but his 
hand-printed color photos appear in homes 
nationwide and in the likes of National 
Geographic and Smithsonian. “Fil take my 
siX'yeanold out at 4:30 a.m. We’ll hike in 
the woods — we see all sorts of animals,” 
he says. This pair of buli moose was 
photographed in the Northeast Kingdom 
at dawn. “Lilac Reflections,” 8 by 10 to 
40 by 60 inches, $40'$465 (frame not 
included ). 


Founded in 1856 in Manchester, the Orvis Company is a 
Vermont institution renowned for its handmade fishing 

reels. But don’t hop the ferry witlv 
out an Orvis Islander hat 
rolled up in your 
duffel. In navy, stone, 
red or maize. Washable, 
S, M, L: $29. 


Fit To Be Tied 


“Vermont’s got some of the best 
fly tiers in the world,” insists 
Rhey Plumley of Classic Outftt' 
ters in South Burlington. 
“Wicked good flies,” he says of 
Bob Veverka of Underhill. 


Veverka’s selTdesigned, one-of- 
a-kind salmon fly, “The Patriot,” features golden pheasant, 
peacock pheasant, wood duck, toucan and macaw feathers. 
For the wali, not the water. $350. 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL 


\'R'KET P LEI r. 


fi: 


WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



The Yermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafted in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your dred back will love it. 

Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 03487 
802-433-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 
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Treadle Be ars of 
Yermont 

Home of the 
Original 
Vermont 
Handcrafted 
Teddy Be ars 

Over 35 different 
bears to warm your 
heart or the heart 
of a friend. 
Catalog available 


Treadle Bears of Yermont 
134 South Main Street, Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-0998 Toll Free: 888-813-0400 
You canfind us in the Mountains: 

www. treadlebears.com 
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Stone Soldier Pottery 



Designs front our stu 


REDUCTION FIRE 


STONEWARE 


for 

DINING & PLEASU 


functional, 

sculptural 


64 Gates Pond Road 
P.O. Box 286 
JACKSONVILLE, VT 

802 - 368-7077 


10-5 Daily 
12-5 Sunday 


MasterCard 

Visa Accepted 


AVflNT^<jflRDEh 


uniąuely creatiyę art for the garden and patio 
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P.O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 



Mama 

£xmmo 


jm 


me- 

cwork 


Custom Needlepoint 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 
By Appointment or Chance 
Cash or Check 
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ARTISANS' HAND 

Crafft Gallery 

#9 Main Street • Montpelier Yermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 ■ 5:30 
Sunday 12 - 4 & Friday until 8 

Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake ®02 • 229 • 9492 
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So. Yermont's largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


Artman 


Designs 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 
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Keene Trading Post & North Country Taxidermy 


Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 230 mounts on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers Sc 
lighting fixtures, antler furniture, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondacks 
Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 

Closed Wednesday. 

Main St., Keene, NY 
(518) 576-9549 


COUfl T*r 

TAXIDERMY 

L TRAOING POST 

OfTS SOUVENIBt- JEłELBł 
łNTLEt MT TUK »E»B BUC* 
MOUNTED ANIMAIS TOB MU 
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l isit the most 
comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 

www.vermontcrafts.com 


0r send $3 postage and handling to Vermont Crafls Council, 
PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 223-3580 for 
the most recent copy of the Fennont Crafts Guide. 
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See for Yourself 

Upstream Canoes, 

Michael Kohout, 18 Quarry 
Road, Dummerston, VT 
05301, (802) 254-9403. 

Birch Bark Baskets, 

Marilyn Hermann, Abenaki 
Dreams, P.O. Box 97, 

South Pomfret, VT 05067, 
(802)457-1300. 

Woodworking Fine & Fussy, 
David W. Brown, P.O. Box 15, 
Craftsbury Common, VT 
05827, (802) 586-9625. 

Tied Flies, 

Bob Veverka, P.O. Box 353, 
Underhill, VT 05489, 

(802) 899-2049. 

Hand-Painted-Gourd Fisherman, 

Julia Emilo, P.O. Box 336, 

East Middlebury, VT 05740, 
(802)388-2156. 

Ted Schiffman Photographic 
Productions, 

214 Village Glen Road, 

P.O. Box 645, Manchester, VT 
05254, (802) 362-5287, 

(800) 291-6116, 

www.ImageArtisan.com, 

ted@ImageArtisan.com 

Vermont Vagabond Inc., 

P.O. Box 549, Hinesburg, VT 
05461-0549, (888) VT-PACKS, 
www.vtvagabond.com, 
baglady@vtvagabond.com. 

The Orvis Company, 

Historie Route 7 
Manchester, VT 
05254, 

(800) 548-9548, 
www.orvis.com. 


Cheryl Dorschner lh 
enjoyed Vermont’s 
great outdoors for U 
years. She regularly 
writes Vermont 
Life’s “Madę In 
Yermont” column. 
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The Vermont Stone Bracelet 

Of dreams and mćmories, the promised land. Simple. Pure. 

So close if we only slow to. see. 

Lush green valleys, eattle lowing in misty morning light, resting 
quieljy in Swiss trariquility. 

River rock; the colors ęf time, coHecfed in Vermont’s valley 
streams. Carefully sorted, cut, polished and set into 14K yellow 
gold. Eight stones the colors of the land, the colórs of Vermont. If 
you have a passion for Yermont, the Vermont Stone Bracelet 1 M will 
allow you to return to the land you love whenever you wish. 

Cali us for your bracelet. Each bracelet is a one-of-a-kind... 
shown actual size. 

The Vermont Stone Bracelet™.$685.00 

The salt and pepper granite is from Barre. The remaining stones come 
from our collecting expeditions hiking valley streams throughout 
the state of Vermont. f 

Authentic Vermont stones indicated by (VT) 
engraved on the back of the clasp. 


& 




Cross Jewelers 

Jewelers to New England Since 1908 
570 Congress St., Portland, ME 04101 

1-800-433-2988 -4 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed / 
Eree Overnight Delivery 




The Vermont Pack Boat 
Light, Safe, Fast, Fun, Easy to Row 


Come Visit bur N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425-3926 • www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 
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A Fairning Field Day 
Addison County 


ni 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Tom Pollak 


C LEANING THE GUNK Ollt of a Calf's 
ears is no easy task. It takes 
strong fingers and a lot of damp 
paper towels. But if you're going to 
bring a calf into the show ring at a 4-H 
dairy show, you better know that 
judges look there and, in a close cali, 


some lingering dirt might turn a blue 
ribbon red. Clean ears, of course, aren't 
all it takes. 

The judges also like a straight linę 
along the top of the back. Calves' back- 
bones don't come straight, but you can 
create the illusion: Spray elear mousse 
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A young contestant makes her calfshine at 
Addison County Field Days. From left, opposite 
page, an interuiew with the judge, winning horse 
and rider, draft horses ivait their tum to puli, 
and cat and proud owner at the pet show. 


There are satellite TV salesmen, car 
dealers, velvet paintings, anti-abortion 
and pro-choice booths, not to mention 
the rides, the cotton candy, the demo- 
lition derby. But there are plenty of 
farm animals, tractors and corn seed 
salesmen here, too. Maybe the propor- 
tion is tilted a bit morę toward farm- 
ing at this fair. 

In truth, country fairs are wonder- 
fully strange collections. Is there any 
logie that puts a tractor-pulling con- 
test in the same field as a wool-spin- 
ning demonstration, a hypnotist's 
show, an insurance salesman's booth, 
a gut-wrenching carnival ride, a litter 
of pot-bellied pigs and a display of an- 
tiąue washing machines? Nonę, ex- 
cept that something lilce this is what 
country fairs have always been. 

After dark, the midway lights come 
on and the pitchmen's patter rolls over 
the crowd: "Step right up." "Three 
tries for a dollar." "Everyone's a win- 
ner." Throw a dart at a balloon. Shoot 
a basketball through a hoop. ("These 
goals are not regulation size," reads 
the fine print.) Roli a bali up a ramp 
and into a hole. The odds against win- 


from an aerosol can up and down the 
animaks spine, then tease the hair up 
with a brush and trim it to a ruler's 
edge. This, of course, comes after 
you've washed the calf, given it a crew- 
cut with barber's clippers, brushed and 
fluffed the hair of its taił and painted 
its hooves with polish. 

You can pick up these calf-showing 
tips (there are 
plenty morę) at the 
4-H Barn at Addi¬ 
son County Fair 
and Field Days. If 
you thinlc of Field 
Days (which is 
what everyone 
calls this fair) as a 
town that springs 
into existence for 
five days each Au¬ 
gust, then the 4-H 
barn and the other 
animal barns nearby make up one of 
the neighborhoods. 

One of the best neighborhoods, it 
seems, as you walk up and down the 
aisles of the barn between the cattle 
that have been washed and clipped and 
brushed. This is the culmination of 
months of work; the fussing and 
primping reaches a height that won't 
be seen again until prom night. The 
judges appreciate a calf that's been 
groomed to such a high standard. One 
judge, reaching to express her admira- 
tion for a calf, said: "She's right in her 
wedding clothes today." Manure, 
which falls even here, gets shoveled up 
and whisked away within seconds of 
landing. 


Out in the show ring, the lcids, 
dressed in milkman^ white, step baclc- 
ward, face-to-face with the ballcy ani¬ 
mals that they're leading in a slow 
promenadę. The judge stands on the 
sawdust in the center, arms over her 
chest, lips pursed, eyes narrowed as 
she takes the measure of the contes- 
tants. One by one, the kids feel the 
heat of her gazę, 
then relax when 
it moves to some- 
one else. 

Despite creep- 
ing feel-good ten- 
dencies elsewhere 
in society, this 
contest remains 
rigid, judgmental, 
hierarchical. Af¬ 
ter lengthy delib- 
eration, the judge 
points to the win- 
ner and motions her to lead the animal 
to the top place. Then second place, 
and third and on down to last. The 
young competitors, whether they're 
placed top, middle or bottom, wear se- 
vere poker faces throughout. 

No doubt the 4-H dairy 
show is the kind of thing 
that the organizers of Addi¬ 
son County Field Days have 
in mind when they claim 
that it's the biggest agricul- 
tural fair in Vermont. But 
it's not strictly agricultural: 


Ho w to Go 


This year's Addison County Field 
Days will be held August 8-1 2 at 
the Field Days grounds on Route 17 
in New Haven, between Route 7 
and Route 22A. For morę informa- 
tion: (802) 545-2557. 
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rouncł kere, 
time doesnt stancl stilL 
It lau gks, smiles 
and plays in tke sun. 


Whether it’s golf, watersports, tennis, 
a visit to the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, or ąuality time together, 
a vacation at Basin Harbor is a time 
to reconnect with your family and 
with yourself. 

4 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 

I 

Owned and operated by tbe Beach family sińce 18SÓ. 

800-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin - 
beautiful place to grow. 

For Information about our 1- and 2-bedroom 
apartments and cottages, cali 1-802-985-9400. 


Equal Housing 
Opportunity 


VermonVs Only Life Care Retirement Community 
www. wakerobin.com 

200 Wake Robin Dr., Shelburne, VT 05482 
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ning may be as steep as the ramp but, 
even so, now and then a young cham¬ 
pion hands his girl a plush panda. 

Just beyond the gamę booths, the 
rides swoop and spin in the night sky. 
Desperate screams fali from above, 
while down on the ground knots of j 
teenagers group and regroup under the 
flashing red and blue lights. The tanta- 
lizing aroma of fried food fills the air, 
beckoning. 

Follow your nose and you'11 find it 
— fair food: Fried dough. Fried dough 
with mapie spread. Rainbow ice, pop¬ 
corn, cotton candy, candy apples. 
Meatball subs, hot sausages, smoked 
ribs, pulled pork. Cajun turkey, slush 
puppies, red hots. Fried clams, fried 
shrimp, fried onions. French fries. 
Cheese steaks, rib-eye sandwiches, 
barbecue beef. Hot fudge sundaes. 
Head over to the Addison County Sug- 
armakers' barn and order a mapie 
shake. It's so gloriously cold and 
smoky sweet that you might feel your¬ 
self rising toward a State of bliss, but 
try to keep your feet on the ground or 
you'11 miss the white-haired lady walk- 
ing past the door stretching her mouth 
around a dinner-plate-sized slab of 
fried dough, or the bent-over father in- 
structing his toddler about how to ap- 
proach her first-ever candy apple: "You 
can bite it, lick it, whatever you want, 
but hołd the stick tight!" 

At 8 o'clock the next morning, the 
crowds are gone. Sleepy-eyed conces- 
sion workers drag huge bags of garbage 
out the back of their booths. Cicadas 
buzz in the sunshine. Two unshaven 
men brush their teeth side by side in 
the public restroom. Many of the 4-H 
kids and their families spent the night 
next to the barn in an impromptu 
camp of tents and trailers. 

But the kids have to get out to the 
barn early ; the first round of competi- 
tion starts at 9 a.m. After a last-minute 
brushing, it's time to lead the animals 
across the drive to the show ring. One 
crewcut boy is stuck halfway across,- 
he leans into the lead ropę, but his calf 
has four hooves planted. "Come on!" 
the boy shouts, his voice cracking in 
frustration. Just then a tiny girl comes 
along with a know-it-all air. "You 
can't yell at them that way in the 
ring," she says primly as she walks by. 
An older boy stops to help: "Hołd the 
lead here, and puli this way if you 
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want her to come forward." The calf 
starts. The boy pulls, head down, hid- 
ing his embarrassment. A 4-H mother 
happens by. "Remember to lceep your 
head up," she advises cheerily. 

The kids and their calves bunch up 
at the end of the bleachers, waiting 
while those in the previous group get 
their ribbons and elear the ring. They 
listen to the judge, Pat Underhill of 
Norwich, on the loudspeaker explain- 
ing her decisions. The first-place calf, 
her voice crackles, " ... has a lot of 
width in its rump. It blends smoothly 
throughout. It moves well on its hind 
legs. It's sharp across the withers." 
One girl who's waiting addresses her 
calf in mock reproach: "You're not 
sharp across the withers. What's the 
matter with you?" 

At the far side of the fairgrounds, 
grizzled men in caps back their teams 
of pulling horses up to a weighted sled. 
The teamsters yell, "Back, Bacie!" But 
the horses are desperate to puli. 
There's a powerful struggle going on 
within the horses between the need to 
back up and the will to puli. Their 
nostrils flarę, their hooves paw, their 
muscles quiver as they try to make 
themselves back up. Three times out 
of four they lose the struggle and lunge 
forward too soon, pulling nothing but 
air. Then the teamster reins them in 
and starts them back again. Finally, a 
team backs far enough. The ring drops 
over the post on the sled, the teamster 
shouts and the horses lunge, this time 
against thousands of pounds. 

A horse from another event has got- 
ten loose and canters down a meadow 
between tali corn and a grove of oaks. 
Half the spectators on that side of the 
pulling arena have turned their backs 
on the contest to watch this horse. 
One old man, obeying the instincts of 
his youth to drop what he was doing 
and help when a horse got loose, 
heaves himself out of his lawn chair 
and talces a step toward the meadow. 
But the gray horse is already 200 yards 
away, taił high, prancing. The old man 
takes a long look at it and settles back 
into his chair. "My horsing around 
days are over," he says. 

At the antiąue eąuipment barn, old 
tools that once involved their users in 
long hours of hard labor have become, 
now that they're obsolete, objects of 
curiosity, even nostalgia: You can see 
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Fine 

Furniture, 

like a favorite 
painting, 
is ajoy 
to live with 
for a lifetime. 


m Kevin Kopił 

FURNITURE DESIGN 

The Lott at the Little River Goldsmith 
108 West Shops, Mountain Road, 

Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-5088 800-707-0729 

E-mail: kkopil@together.net 

www.Kevinkopil.com 


Simply [rresistible. 


Allow yourself to be drawn in 
by the period-styled beauty 
of flush inset doors 
and drawers. 


Feel the satisfaction found in 
the marriage of hand-selected 
materials and furniture 
guality construction. 


Fund tur a 

Surrender to the handerafted 
custom cabinetry of the 
finest guality. 


j-JamJcrci/fcetL 


ICRCWNPOINT 

CABINETRY 

Period styling. 

Handerafted to the finest ąuality. 


153 Charlestown Road • Claremont, NH • 03743 
Phone: 800-999-4994 • Fax: 800-370-1218 
http://www.crown-point.com 
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“The most extraordinary, 

BEAUTIFUL AND 

ARCHITECTURALLY INTACT N/ILLAGE 
IN ALL OF UPSTATE NEW YORK.” 


Canoe &-> Jish along the Batten Kill ... tisit our farm stands & pristine 
country side ... home oj the Washington County Tair Cjrounds ... play golf ... shop Jor distinc- 
trte gijts &~' antigues ...Jind smali toWn amenities and sernice ... enjoy a V ariety ojeateries ... 
stay in a hed &’ hreakjast ... just minutesjrom Saratoga, Qlens Talls and Southern Vermont. 


The Greater Greenwich Chamber of Commerce 

rtelcomes you. 6 Academy St., Greenwich, NY 12834 518-692-7979 www.greenwichchamber.org 



Livery Square, 692-2670 
PersonaI and home 
accessories 


sO 



Livery Cafe 

Livery Square, 692-1012 
Bountiful breakfasts, luscious 
lunches, delectable desserts 



Battenkill River Sports & 
Campground 

Rł. 313, Cambridge (800)676-8768 
Canoe, Kayak, Tubę Rentals, Fisb 
& Camp, Old Town Dealers 



WaIIics of Grceii wieli 



Wallie's of Greenwich 

54-6 MainSt., 692-7823 
Dinners, sandwiches, cocktail lounge, 
take out - established 1929 





Washington County Fair 

Rt. 29, 692-2464 
An agricultural tradition 
August 21-27 



HancTs Farm Market 



One One One 

lllMain St., 
692-8016 


Fine Dining 



The Shoppe Keeper 

70 Main St., 692-8014 
Gifts and collectables- 
unigue shopping experience 



The Ice Cream Man 


Rt. 29, 692-7502 
The area's best fresh fruits 
and vegetables 


417 Rt. 29, 692-8382 
Extraordinary delicious home- 
made hard and soft ice cream 


A World Apart. a Way of Life. 

Washington County 

Cali for our Travel Guide & CaTendar of Events! Washington County TouiYsm Association, 
County Building, Fort Edward, NY 12828 (888)203-8622 (518)746-2294 
e-mail: Tourisminfo@washingtoncounty.org Website: www.washingtoncounty.org 
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Uermont Rlpaca Company 

Raising Alpacas * Sound Irwestment 
A Rewarding Lifestyle 




Come visit our new location in Strafford, Yermont 



Phone: 802-765-9639 * FAX: 802-765-9641 
E-mail: vtalpaca@valley.net * Web site: vermontalpacaco.com 
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a two-man chainsaw the size of a truck 
axle, and a gasoline-powered wringer- 
washer. A woman who washed clothes 
with one of these said that at the time 
it came out, this washer seemed a 
great improvement over turning the 
wringer by hand. Every tool, however 
cumbersome by present standards, was 
an improvement over what came be- 
fore. Except, possibly, the scythe, 
which has kept its classic form for 
thousands of years because, in its es- 
sentials, it is unimprovable. 

At Field Days, the scythes aren't \ 
just on display, they flash in the sun at 
the hand-mowing competition. You 
might despair that this ancient art has 
been lost after watching a doctor, a 
college professor and even a couple of 
teenagers give it a try. They herk and 
jerk through the grass, backs at a 
spasm-inducing angle. Then a tali, 
tanned man with a wave of youthfully 
thiclc gray hair and wearing white ten- 
nis shorts takes up his scythe. His ap- 
pearance suggests a recently retired 
Professional from a sunny, affluent lo- 
cale, but he swings the scythe with an 
easy grace and lays the grass down in 
swaths. Doeke Dam is, in fact, a Fer- 
risburgh dairy farmer who spent his 
youth on a farm in Holland where the 
scythe was a tool, not a curiosity. "In 
the fali, when the ground was wet," he 
said, "my father would hire five or six 
guys and we'd mow five or six acres in 
a day." But he doesn't have time to 
reminisce. "I have to go sharpen my 
scythe. There's a guy here who's pretty 
good and I want to beat him." 

If you could possibly need another 
measure of how much the world has 
changed in a lifetime, leave the hand- 
mowing competition and cross the 
fairgrounds to one of the farm eąuip- 
ment dealers' displays. These ma- 
chines are, in a way, what the scythe 
has become. The biggest one is a for- 
age harvester the size of a lakeside cot- 
tage. You can get the salesman talking 
about the Mercedes-Benz diesel power 
plant, the air conditioning. But the 
price? The number 300 slips out in the 
stream of words. 

"Three-hundred? Three-hundred 
thousand ?" 

The salesman shrugs his shoulders 
and says he sold seven last year. 

At sunset, garish clouds streak to- 
ward Buck Mountain. Crowds gather 
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for the demolition derby. Twenty beat- 
up cars drive into a pit of mud and, at a 
signal, begin to ram each other. The 
last car moving wins. 

The spectacle has the allure of the 
forbidden. After a lifetime of taking in- 
finite care to make surę that the cars 
in our control never touch, here, for an 
hour, we can vicariously let go. Slam! 
Barn! It's wiclced fun to watch. At the 
end, a fleet of skid-steer loaders moves 
in from the sidelines to push the 
wrecks out of the pit, lilce busy ants 
hauling away the carcasses of beetles. 

At 10:30 that night, youngsters are 
still busy with their calves under the 
lights at the 4-H barn, preparing for 
the last day of competition (as are the 
youngsters in other barns preparing 
animals for the 4-H horse show and 4- 
H sheep show). The endless brushing 
and trimming continues. The young¬ 
sters lead their cattle, one by one, out- 
side to the water trough. Ashley 
Welch, an Addison teenager, shares 
some hints while she elips her cow: 
"You want to keep eye contact with 
the judge. You have to answer every 
ąuestion he aslcs, and you can't have 
an attitude. Some people aren't pre- 
pared at all. They can't handle or walk 
the animal, but the judge can tell if 
they put effort into it." 

Sometimes all the preparations in 
the world don't help. Next morning, a 
girl comes into the show ring with a 
beautifully groomed Ayrshire heifer, 
hut the animal is agitated, fractious. 
The heifer has just come into heat, to- 
day of all days. The girl keeps a tight 
grip on the lead ropę, but the heifer 
makes a monkey of her, turning in cir- 
cles all around the ring. They end at 
the bottom of the class. The girl stares 
straight ahead, biting her lower lip, 
willing the tears not to start. The judge 
moves up the linę, sharing a lcind word 
and a suggestion with each youngster 
in an undertone. She gets to the top of 
the class. She compliments the winner 
on the heifer's grooming, the set of her 
hind legs, the elevation of her head. 
The judge starts for the microphone, 
but stops and offers the winner one 
morę quiet compliment: "You've done 
a great job on her ears." 



Simply Delicious. 


Premium materiał selection. 
Fuli custom flexibility. 

Fumiture quality construction. 

Fj/ja Qu2jJji:y, 

Custom cabinetry so tempting, 
it’s hard to resist. 

J3b2±l jćj/liL 

Top it off with Genuine 
Old Fashioned Milk Paint. 

Like frosting on a cake. 


idlJk Pii\nc, 


153 Charlestown Road • Claremont, NH • 03743 
Phone: 800-999-4994 • Fax: 800-370-1218 
http://www.crown-point.com 


CROWDOINT 

CABINETRY 

Period styling. 

Handcrafted to the Finest ąuality. 



On May 27 & 28 , morę than 170 of Vermont's leading craft studios will 
open their doors to the public during Open Studio Weekend. It's a rare 
opportunity to slip behind the scenes and meet the personalities that 
drive Vermont's famous crafts industry-artists such as Stephen Huneck 
and Warren Kimble. So, see where 
beauty takes shape. Cali for a free 
map of participating studios. 



1 -802-223-3380 / www.marketvermont.com 


Chris Granstrom lives in New Haven, 
home of Addison County Field Days. Tom 
Pollak lives in Starksboro. 
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OperaNorth 

August 2000 

La Boheme 

High spirits and heartbreak 
under the roofs oj Paris. 
Everyone’s favorite opera! 
August 12, 15, 18, 20(m), 22, 25 
Young Audience Performance: 
August 24 

Ariadnę auf Naxos 

A unique blend of Greek my tli, 
Italian comedy, and 
Viennese romanticism. 

August 19, 23, 26 

Ali operas sung in original language; with 
orchestra and projected English translations. 

Louis Burkot, conductor 
Ron Luchsinger, director 

Lebanon (NH) Opera House 

Tickets: 603/448-0400 
www.operanorth.org 
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Vermont Festwal 

OF THE ArTS 



August 1 lth^27th 2000 

The 3rd Annual Celebration ofthe 
Arts in the Towns and Villages of 
The Mad River Valley 

SCHEDULED EVENTS 

Art in the Garden 
Workshops & Open Studios 
Art & Photography 
Theatre Performances 
Celebration of Film 
The Riverrun Chamber Players 

For morę information cali 
800-517-4247 or visit our website at 
www.vermontartfest.com 

© 1998. Vcrmuni Fcimil of ihc Am. Wjiuficłd. Wimom. .Ali Righti Romrd. Ycrmoni 
Fornal of ihc Ara and Logo arc Tradcnufiu of ihc Mad Rńn Vallcy Am Coundl. Inc. 
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E V E N T S, FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


Don’t like 
musical chairs? 
Bring a blanket. 


VSO Summer Festival Tour 

Let’s Dance! 

Musie & fireworks under the stars! 


ART 

ON THE 
MOUNTAIN 

A Festival of Fine Arts and Crafts 

Julu 22 - August 6 

Haystack Mountain, Wilmington 

Daily 10-5 (802) 464-2110 
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Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

50th Season 


Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 15 - August 13 

For information and tickets: 
beforejune 14, cali (215) 569-4690 
afterjune 19, cali (802) 254-2394 
www.marlboromusic.org 
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June 29 

Middlebury 

June 30 

Rutland 

July 1 

Manchester 

July 2 

Quechee 

July 3 

Grafton 

July 4 

Shelbume 

July 8 

Randolph 

July 9 

Stowe 


Hunter Park Series 

Manchester, Vermont 
JULY 22 

Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra 

JULY 29 

VSO with Philippe Entremont 
JULY 30 

Philippe Entremont, Piano recital 
AUGUST 12 

Breakaway (Bluegrass quintet) 
AUGUST 18 & 19 
Beethoven Festival 

fv E R M • N T 
jSYMPH £ N Y 

"orchestra 

JAIME LAREDO, MUSIC DIRECTOR (DESIGNATE) 

For tickets & complete Schedule: 

www.vso.org 


1 -800-VSO-9293, x!2 
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STOWE SUMMER 

JULY 7, 8&9 
TOPNOTCH FIELD 
STOWE, VERMONT 
INFOCALL 802-253-7321 

SHELBURNE 

AUGUST 18, 19 & 20 
SHELBURNE MUSEUM 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 
INFOCALL 802-985-3648 

SOUTHERN 

VERMONT 

AUGUST 4, 5 & 6 
HILDENE MEADOWS 
MANCHESTER, VT 
INFO CALL 802-362-2100 
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EYENTS, FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


WOLF KAHN 

EMILY MASON 


Sep<xs<xte(T<0> G ET H E R 

paintings 
and works 
on paper 

June 24 
through 

September 10, 2000 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum 

University of Vermont 
61 Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, Vermont 
www.uvm.edu/~fleming 
802-656-0750 


Award-Winning Tenor 



fO/{/{ cyftuacś 

Broadway and Operetta 

ALL-TIME FAVORITES 

“Thade is a powerful singer ... First a musician and then a showman... 

An opera^trained tenor who can give his performances body, power and soul... 
Fine technical skills ... A wonderfui high pianissimo ... Touching performance” 

JIM LOWE, Arts Editor — TIMES ARGUS, Barre-Montpelier, VT 


“A True Crowd Pleaser” 

VT MAGAZINE 

“First'Ratę Indeed” 

BENNINGTON BANNER 

“Absolutely Wonderfui” 

VT GREEN MOUNTAIN GUIDE 

“Melts the Room” 

SEVEN DAYS 

“Magnihcent Voice” 

VT YACATIONS MAGAZINE 



“Incomparable Voice... 
An Evening Spent With 
John Thade is 
Worth Any Price” 


“Commanding Performer” 

STRATTON MAGAZINE 

“He Wowed Them” 

RUTLAND HERALD 


“Most Enjoyable Evening” 


“Breathtaking” 

NORTHERN NH MAGAZINE 


“Sings From the Heart” 

VT COUNTRY SAMPLER 


NEWS & CITIZEN 


September Concert Schedule and Reservations 1 ^ 800 ^ 559^7070 
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Summer Hours: 

Noon to 4pm Tues.-Fri. 
lpm to 5pm Sat.-Sun. 


Organized by the Mandeville 
Gallery, Union College 

Supported in part by a grant 
from the Vermont Arts Council 


Weston Playhouse 
Theatre Company 


2 0 0 0 S E A S 0 N 
June 22-Julyl 

Saturday Night 

by Stephen Sondheim & Julius Epstein 
A Youthful Musical 

July 6 - July 15 

The Mystery of 
Irma Vep 

by Charles Ludlam 
An Outrageous Comedy 

July 20 - August 5 

The Threepenny 
Opera 

by Bertolt Brecht & Kurt Weill 
A Rousing Musical 

August 10 - August 26 

My Fair Lady 

by Alan Jay Lerner & Frederick Loewe 
A Timeless Musical 

August 31-September 9 

The School for 
Wives 

by Moliere.A Saucy French Comedy 

Vermont's Oldest Professional Theatre 
Box Office Opens June 6th; 10am-6pm 

802-824-5288 

www.westplay.com 
Circle Reader Service Number 166 
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End Your Weekend 
on a High Notę ... 

SUNDAYS 

KiM' JULY 2 - AUG 16 

^ Rams Head Lodge 
Killington, VT 


For morę iiłhhfiation cali 802-773-4003. 
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^ B A N K 


“World-class musie at 
world-class sites” 


~or information and tickets cali 

1-800-639-9097 

Yisit our website at 
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JULY 16-AUGUST 6,2000 

































V E R M O JSl T V I E W 


On the Road to 

Bread and Puppet 



I N THE NORTH¬ 
EAST KINGDOM 

town of Glover, 
up the paved road 
that meets Route 
16 just by the 
cemetery, there is 
an old dairy barn 
fuli of masks and 
huge puppets and 
odd paintings on 
cardboard: the 

Bread and Puppet 
Museum. It sounds 
festive, almost 

childish, a school-trip destination, 
something trivial to do on a breezy 
day. Puppets, right? 

This, however, is not that. Nor is 
this a museum lilce any other sińce 
there are no polished surfaces, no echo- 
ing corridors. Instead, it is grubby and 
alarming, and you have to pause. What 
is this place, with its barn smells, dim 
spaces and oversized inhabitants? 
What pack-ratty, revolutionary mind 
came up with this? Huge oval faces 
look down at you from the high rafters, 
wearing robes and long noses and dis- 
turbing expressions. Giant puppets 
loom, tali and high and watchful. You 


Bread and Puppet theater 
performs in its 
Glover amphitheater in the 
days ofthe annual 
Domestic Resurrection Circus. 

% 

By Helen Husher 

Photographed 
by C.B. Johnson 


navigate in the half 
light through a for- 
est of ąueens, 
demons and huge 
men in porkpie 
hats. Goddesses 
challenge you with 
their slitted eyes, 
merry and enig- 
matic, their bodies 
floating 30 feet 
above the wooden 
floor. They are big- 
ger than life, hav- 
ing nothing to do 
with life, their dimensions laid out ac- 
cording to the rules of an adjacent 
world. Long arms of old gauze end in 
brown hands, hands built for a hun- 
dred of our hands to hołd. 

Once you adjust to all the bigness, 
there is smallness, too — an army of 
knee-high citizens occupy their chairs 
inside a canted bay, scattered and clus- 
tered and aligned. They fili every avail- 
able thimble of their allotted space, 
and they look back at you placidly. 
Overhead, against the slatted ceiling of 
the barn, white stars with dingy bed 
sheet streamers smile a little malig- 
nantly. When you climb the wobbly 
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stairs to the old threshing floor for the 
first time, clicking the lights on as you 
go, it's with a complacency you will 
very likely lose before the tour is over. 
This is the world of gesture and old 
stories and a terrible stillness, packed 
with life. 

The museum houses the hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of visionary objects 
created by Peter Schumann and his 
puppeteers, volunteers, followers and 
friends sińce Bread and Puppet Theater 
was founded in 1963 on New York 
City's Lower East Side. It moved to 
Goddard College in Plainfield, Ver- 
mont, in 1970, and in 1974 pushed on 
to Glover. It's unlikely the troupe 
could puli off another move — they've 
simply acąuired too much stuff. Ob¬ 
jects are tacked, nailed, glued and 
hung from every available surface of 
the barn's interior so that the texture 
of the walls, rafters, roof planks and 
bays is as packed and sculpted as the 
inside of an unhinged cathedral. 

A cathedral, but funky and indirect. 
The must, the drift of decay, the scent 
of 25 winters only adds to the posed, 
strangely formal ąuality of all these 
creatures. The run and drape of so 
much fabric, the big faces uncomfort- 
ably close, are mitigated by all the 
dust — it reassures the yisitor that 
nothing in here has moved lately and 
probably will not move today. The ter¬ 
rible, joyful, unrelenting, or troubling 
faces simply look back at you in the 
skimpy light, and in that exchange 
there is a kind of worship. 

Some of the agenda is political, some 
of it is preachy, but all of it resonates. 
Good and evil. Lots of that — demons, 
red and swirling and decked out in ver- 
milion rags ; herds of sweet, wise deer 
with twiggy antlers; bad men with 
thick neclcs and piggy expressions ; op- 
pressed women with kerchiefs on their 
heads. But the morality play is morę 
complicated than that: Each puppet 
also seems like a refugee from the land 
of myths and dreams, offering in its 
big hands the key that is also a door 
that is also a home. It's confusing, and 
morę than a little disconcerting. 

I like to go when the barn is likely 
to be empty. I pick a weekday morn- 
ing, perhaps a chilly one, and stand 
and look, caught up in what can be 
done with paper, flour and a few rags. 
Low-tech does not ąuite describe this 



FOUR 

COLUMNS 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Yermont. ” 

COUNTRY HOME, 1999 v 


NEWFANE, YERMONT 


Dinę at ourAAA Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Lwcuriate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike , 
bike, fish , shop for antiąues and Vermont 
specialty products - or just relax. 


Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 
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i8th & 19TH Century Designs 


Deerfield Village Furniture 

- * - V. ... ^ 




World-Class 
Furniture 
Handcrafted 
in Northern 
Yermont 


pielił U 


VlSIT OUR TWO 

Vermont showrooms 

166 South Main, Stowe 05672 
802 253-5251 

US Route 2, Danville 05828 
802 684-2156 

Cali for our catalog: 802 684-2156 
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The Vermont That Lives 
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Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 

1999 Yankee Magazine's Travel Guide 
to New England “Editors Pick” 

^ Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT 
♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 www.arlingtoninn.com 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


( Chłdstttias 

• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 

including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 
arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 
Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Vaillancourt Folk Art & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7A 
between Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 


O 
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the chocolate barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 65 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shaftsbury. 
(802) 375-6928. 
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tfh [fima house 

We are morę than just cheese 





Enjoy the delights of a tempting gourmet food shop 
with over 40 varieties of cheeses. Also available, a 
great assortment of gifts and Vermont tee shirts. 

Make us your first and last stop! Ask about our 
mail order catalog. 

The Cheese House 

Historie Route 7A. Arlington, Vemiont 
(802) 375-9033 



Your Imagination 


V isit the Vermont that lives in your 
imagination... visit Arlington, 
hometown of famous American illustra- 
tor, Norman Rockwell, from 1939- 
1953. Arlington and its nearby villages 
provided a backdrop against which 
Rockwell would say, “Vermont is inspi- 
ration to my work.” 

Picturesque farmland, covered 
bridges, scenie biking and hiking on 
country roads. Boundless family reere- 
ational opportunities on the famous 
Battenkill River. Whether it’s a week 
of outdoor adventure or a romantic 
getaway you seek, you’11 find it here in 
our Southwest corner of the Green 
Mountain State. 

Visit our countryside, our shops, our 
inns, lodgings and restaurants. You’11 
have an “illustration of your own to 
treasure forever.” For information cali 
802-375-2800 or see us on the web at 
www.arlingtonvt.com 
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ARLINGTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE EVENTS 

• June 17-18, 2000: Ethan Allen Days. 

Histońcal encampments and 
Battle Re-enactments. 

• August 5, 2000: Norman’s Attic. 

Annual Town-wide Tag Sale. 

• December 7-9, 2000: 

St. Lucia Festival of Lights. 

Weekend Festival oj story, song, 
Vermont crąfts, Swedishfood and 
lore,concluding with the traditional 
Pageant ofSt. Lucia. 


Camping on the 
Battenkill 

Arlington, Yermont 05250-8565 


Located on Historie 7A 
north of Arlington. 
Quiet family camping 
along the Battenkill 
Sites- 12 WES, 43 WE, 
and 9 TENT. 


For reservations cali ... 

800-830-6663 

www.campvermont.com/battenkill.html 



West Mountain Inn 

Arlington. Vermont 05250 
www.westmountaininn.com 


Visit a special 
"Peace of 
Vermont” and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
— dining. 

\) Specializing 
_ ]_ inWeddings 

Al " 

For reser\>ations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Circle Reader Service Number 136 



r? Qreen Jtioer ^nn 

Naturę and nurture...on 450 acres 
...a place to relax 
or get out 
and 
discover. 


Hosts: Betsy & James Gunn 
2480 Sand gale Rei, Sandgate, VT 05250 
(802) 375-2272 or (888) 648-2212 
www. green ri verinn. com 
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The Scandinavian Country Shop 

Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

534 Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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Keelan 

House 

-Ł. A ARLINGTON 


VERMONT 05250 
(802) 375-9029 



www.keelanhouse.com 


Circa 1820 
smali 

country inn - 
17 acres 

1/3 mile frontage 
Battenkill River 
Stocked 
trout ponds 

802 - 375-9029 
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kind of theater; no-tech is probably 
closer to the truth. Old shoes from the 
thrift shop, rusty chairs, bottle caps, 
acres of ancient fabric and poster paint. 
Smali signs here and there explain, or 
fail to explain, the origin of these ob- 
sessive and expressive creations: "Cru- 
ciform puppets," says one, "1963, 
from many different Easter plays 
which we played in many different 
churches in N.Y.C. through the 60ies 
mostly as allegories of political pain." 

There are so many objects here, and 
they are always making morę. Hun- 
dreds of little cardboard sąuares 
painted with worrisome chairs, or bas- 
reliefs stretching 30 feet along a parti- 
tion, a temper tantrum of emerging 
figures, doors open and closed, verbal 
fretting about injustice, lots of muddy 
black paint. The finał panel, ex- 
hausted, mutters, "The system is un- 
manageable." 

As if sheer volume were not enough, 
there is something unnerving about 
the human curviness of all these faces, 
all these bodies, all these huge, point- 
ing hands. For it is about people in 
their poses and expressions, about the 
masks of people, about the almond 
eyes and molded cheekbones, the bod¬ 
ies like dough, expressive and indeli- 
cate. There is clumsiness, a lack of 
apology, an unwillingness to compro- 
mise, so that even the animals look 
back at you with human eyes, their 
round irises in ąueasy contrast with 
their eąuine noses. I have seen some 
yisitors step back involuntarily ; others 
step forward. Either you like it very 
much or you do not like it at all. 

Through the summer of 1998, the 
puppet makers in Glover would puli 
out all the stops once a year and cali us 
home to Our Domestic Resurrection 
Circus. This two-day event was a cele- 
bration of banners, dust, bread, drums 
and the spicy scent of each other in 
the buttery Vermont sunshine. As 
many as 60,000 people came to the big 
field and the grassed-over-gravel-pit 
amphitheater across the road from the 
museum. There were problems, of 
course, with foot traffic in the road 
and litter and heatstroke and beer, but 
there was something in the open 
weave of the event, the abundance of 
things to do once you got there, and 
the resiliency of the congregation, that 
madę most of us leave our impatience 



EVERY SUMMER WE ACHIEVE PERFECT HARMONY, 

with naturę. 



TrappTómity todije 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED “THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 

STOWE, Vermont 

800 - 826-7000 WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


This summer, tune into nature’s 
symphony of sights and sounds while 
exploring our 2 , 700 -acre mountain 
wonderland. Come evening, attend the 
celebrated concerts in our meadow, 
followed by European cuisine and 
luxurious accommodations in our 
authentic, Austrian-style lodge. 
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POTTERY • FURNITURE • POTTERY • FURNITURE • POTTERY • FURNITURE 

Charles Shackleton Furniture 
Miranda Thomas Pottery 

Handmade Pottery, Furniture & Wooden Accessories 

Located in The Mili, Bridgewater, Vermont (5 miles west of Woodstock on Route 4) 

Open Daily 10 am - 5:30 pm 802 672 5175 www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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YERMONT VIEW 


After Ais, youi 11 never look at 
potłioles tlie same way 



Experience the thrill of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the First of its kind 
m the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers 
of eveiy level and personalized 
instruction from our experienced Staff. Prices 
begin at $150 for an introductoiy class. A wide 
rangę of special driving packages are also available. 

To reserve your off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont 
at (802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention Vermont Life Magazine and 
be entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 
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EST. 1769 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester Yillage, Yermont 05254 
www.equinoxresort.com 
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at the door. There were sideshows and 
the Circus, the rehearsal for the 
Pageant and the Pageant itself, and 
passion plays well into the night. Peo- 
ple came when they wanted and left 
when they were done. 

The evening Pageant opened just as 
dusk was falling, in that precise mo¬ 
ment when the air thickens like ink 
dissolving in a glass of water. It was al- 
ways, in some sense, the same: A tali 
goddess assumed the ground, benign, 
beflowered, large, and safe and at- 
tended by puppeteers who seemed cu- 
riously detached, respectful, stiff. They 
manipulated her solemnly; a circle 
was formed and a song was sung. There 
was an unfolding, a juxtaposition / a se- 
ries of convergences. Each year I was 
startled by the newness of this ancient 
tale, the one in which the Bad Stuff 
comes and ruins everything, the one in 
which our efforts are all compromises, 
the story of loss, unsteadiness and, af- 
ter the manipulations of courage, re- 
demption. The Pageant drew me into 
the world of slow-moving, terrifying 
collisions between weeping, elongated 
women and the slice of the guillotine, 
between sweet sheep and advancing 
slaughter, between a huge, headless 
suit and a bevy of folks with fragile 
brooms. 

The Pageant changed from year to 
year but always resolved itself in the 
same way. At the end was fire — we 
always got to burn something, always 
the Bad Thing, and the fire was lit by 
the huge Mother Earth figurę that took 
forever to arrive, manipulated by a 
hundred puppeteers and volunteers. 
She came over the hill as the exact and 
finał answer to the pretty, pastorał 
creature we began with — not flowers 
but dirt, the dirt that sustains us and 
demands our allegiance. The puppets 
withdrew and we advanced, watching 
the flames and the floating ash and 
daring to rejoice. We looked at each 
other. Something had happened. The 
moon lifted. 

In 1998 death itself visited the an- 
nual Circus, and perhaps we all ought 
to have seen it coming. Perhaps some 
did because, as the event matured, 
people seemed a little morę hesitant 
about bringing their young children. 
On August 9, an agitated circus goer, 
spoiling for a fight, killed another visi- 
tor, thereby effectively ending morę 
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You're limited 
only by your imagination. 

(Oh, and the surface area of your Home.) 



With all the options out there, the thought of narrowing down your choices can be pretty daunting. But DuPont Corian 
is one decision you'll never have to fuss over. Corian' is warm, expressive and looks great anywhere. And with 
its 1 0-year limited transferable warranty and renewable surface, it'll serve you for years to come. CORIAN 

For a free inspirational booklet from Corian ®, cali I -800-986-6444, ext. 621. 
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than 20 years of pageantry in Glover. 

This death was a symptom and not, 
as some thinlc, a cause. As the years 
progressed, the annual event had 
drawn morę and morę people inter- 
ested primarily in taking drugs and 
staring in a vacant and puz- 
zled way at things bigger 
and morę important than a 
television. Despite re- 
peated reąuests from the 
puppeteers to leave dogs 
and drugs at home, Our Do- 
mestic Resurrection Circus 
had suffered a lcind of slip- 
page. With its recurring in- 
sistence on the importance 
of overcoming tyranny, it had attracted 
a fringe of lawlessness, which is not 
the same thing. But the distinction is 
difficult to frame when talking to a 
drunkard. 

Grief and alarm accompanied the 
events of 1998, but there is durability 
here, and compromise. The end of the 
annual Circus marks the beginning of 
something else, perhaps something 


morę effective and subversive. The 
plan now is to offer smaller perfor- 
mances, morę intimacy, morę oppor- 
tunities for discomfort. 

The bread part of Bread and Puppet 
has the overtones of sacrament but is 


at once simpler and morę complicated. 
The idea is that there is a false separa- 
tion between one kind of food and an- 
other — we need both bread and pup- 
pets, and for the same reason: We are 
hungry. On Circus day, people would 
linę up peacefully for a taste of the 
rough homemade bread, and for the 
ceremoniał ąuality of the linę to get it, 
the wait, the dry sourdough and the 


garlicky butter. Bread is a way of re- 
membering that plain food is rare and 
our stomachs should be filled — no 
matter that we would all return to our 
coolers and blanlcets and crack open 
the chips. 

For some, the Bread and 
Puppet experience is an 
uneasy one. They come to 
the performance or to the 
museum with friends, in- 
adeąuately prepared, hope- 
ful for something new. But 
there is a problem: Art, for 
many, is about finished 
edges and little captions 
and distanced interpreta- 
tion over plastic cups of winę. This is a 
mess, this comes too close, plus it 
smells funny, with the sweet reek of 
dust and time, ripe outhouses and 
fresh aioli. 

Back in the museum, alone on a 
chilly August morning, I feel a corner 
of their discomfort creep into my own 
heart — it's all so challenging, at times 
even tiresome. Go away, white horse, 


r 

Through the summer of 1998, 
the puppet makers in Clover would puli 
out all the stops once a year and cali us home to 
Our Domestic Resurrection Circus. 
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The King Arthur Flour® 
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First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


Fabulous Wooden 
Jigsaw Puzzles 


Mapie Landmark. Inc. 
1297 Exchange Street 
Middlebury. VT 05753 
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“A Gardener s Paradise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 


Ddighland 'Uuueł 

Uieirloom Comforters from Uermonfs Northeast Oiin^don 


Specializing in standard and custom 
sized down comforters and pillows. 
Also available, duvet covers, 
pillow covers and 
down blankets. 
Cali now for free brochure. 

HIGHLAND DUVET 
P.O. Box 281 

Concord, VT 05824 Free shipping on 

802-695-3340 all orders! 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for S21.95 
Delivered 

all for free catalogue 
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go away, butchers. Bleached peasants 
with wooden bloclcs for feet sprawi 
next to a woman endlessly kneading 
bread in a rough bowl gouged from the 
stornach of a tree ; out a window in a 
lower gallery I can see the side of a 
newer building, board-and-batten, 
with narrow and reiterative black fig- 
ures like petroglyphs dancing, and it 
does seem that there is an obsessive- 
ness veering into madness here. Morę 
tiny pictures, morę massive hands, 
morę chairs, morę doors, morę stories. 
It's anxious, and the anxiety is conta- 
gious. If I nurse it, it will bloom into 
terror. But if I leave it alone, which has 
always been my inclination anyway, 
some blank and wordless part of me 
takes over and responds to the world 
of Peter Schumann with something 
approaching confidence or at least ac- 
ceptance. The nightmares stand here 
stubbornly so that we might recognize 
them and eat. They taste like bread, a 
little dismal and nutritious. Those 
high white stars still trouble me, and 
the puppet faces still seem close, huge, 


impossible, but in their presence I let 
go of all my smugness, something I am 
better off without. 

A woman who I later realize is Schu¬ 
mann^ wife, Elka, approaches me, 
aslcs if she can help. "Yes," I tell her, 
and we look at each other until sud- 
denly we both laugh. "Tm sorry," I 
say, "it seemed like a good answer. 
The right thing to say." She shrugs, 
still smiling, and dematerializes in the 
dust and gloom, and the puppets watch 
her go with many eyes, my eyes, the 
eyes of animals. 

How to Go 

To celebrate the Bread and Puppet 
Museum's 25th anniversary, there will 
be performances in Glover Sundays at 
3 p.m. from July 16 through September 
3. These will include smali circuses, 
pageants and parades, some of them 
featuring older puppets from the mu- 
seum. Concerts will feature Vermont 
and New England musicians. 

The museum is open daily from 10 


a.m. to 6 p.m., June to November 1. 
From the south, take Route 2 east from 
Montpelier to Route 14 and follow 14 
to Hardwick. From Hardwick, take 
Route 16 north into the town of Glover 
and turn right on Route 122. The mu¬ 
seum is a short distance up 122, on 
your left. It is often unattended. Be 
careful where you park; don't błock the 
road. Put a donation in the can and 
wear sensible shoes — the old barn 
floors are ąuite uneven. The museum 
reąuires only minimal planning and, 
unlilce the puppeteers, does not seem 
to go anywhere, although it does, 
which is why it is a good museum. 

Bread and Puppet also plans perfor¬ 
mances around the State this summer. 
For information, cali or write: Bread 
and Puppet Theater, 753 Heights Road, 
Glover, VT 05839, (802) 525-3031. & 


Helen Husher lives in Randolph. This ani¬ 
ele was adapted from her book Off the 
Leash: Subversive Journeys Around Ver- 
mont (Countryman Press , Woodstock, 
1999). 
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FRESH AIR FOR 

LAURA 

By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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I welve-year'old Laura Harvey guesses that 
I her friends from Public School 30 in 
Manhattan would have a hard time getting 
used to a dairy farm — particularly the aroma. 

“They’d go, ‘Eeuw, something smells nasty 
over here!’ ” she said. 

But Laura, who is on her fifth consecutive 
summer visit as a Fresh Air child at Gaił and 
David Williamses’ farm in the Franklin 
County town of Fairfield, says that she has 
learned to love the farm smells. Now, she 
helps with barn chores, sings along with the 
country songs on the barn radio and has a fa~ 
yorite cow, Sally. 


Laura is one of about 6,000 Fresh Air chib 
dren from New York City who got away from 
the city streets last summer for a vacation 
with families in the country or the suburbs. 
Vermont families hosted about 450 of these 
inner^city kids. The Williamses, Gaił and 
David and their four children — Ben, April, 
John and Robyn (now all in their 20s) — 
have had good experiences with all eight of 
the children who have come to visit them 
over the years, but it’s elear that Laura has 
won a special place with this family — a 
place that includes the privilege of gentle 
teasing. 



For Laura Haruey, opposite page, 
zuith April and Gaił Williams on the 
Williams farm in Fairfield , the annual 
Fresh Air visit means a trip to a 
world far different from her home in 
New York City. 
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Laura loves riding her 
bike around the farm. 
Clockwise frotn right, 
watching Ben 
Williams take the 
cows back to pasture 
after the evening milk- 
ing, phoning her aunt 
in 'New York , at her 
birthday party and in 
the bani with Ben. 


When she first ar- 
rived for her four- 
weelc visit last sum- 
mer, Laura looked 
around for any 
changes. She pointed 
to a new satellite 
dish. "You know 
what that means, 

David," she said. "It 
means that me and 
you, we can watch The Young and the 
Restless ." Then she wanted to go and see 
Sally, her cow. David walked her out to 
the barn. Forty bovine heads turned their 
way. "Do you recognize which one she 
is?" David asked. Laura looked up and 
down the row and pointed. "That one?" 
David nodded and Laura gave Sally a rub 
on her neck. "I missed you," she said. 
Back outside, Laura caught sight of Ben 
Williams, David and Gail's son. She 
sąuealed with delight, ran up and gave 
him a hug. Then she did a little dance in 
the middle of the driveway and an- 
nounced, "Fm happy!" 

For the last four years, Gaił Williams, 
an energetic woman in her 50s, has — 
along with hosting Laura — volunteered 
as the Fresh Air Fund's 
chairperson in the St. Al- 
bans area. Her duties in- 
clude recruiting and inter- 
viewing prospective host 
families and acting as a 
generał troubleshooter 
once the lcids arrive. She 
understands the value — 
and the limits — of a two- 
to four-week yacation in 


the life of an inner- 
city child. "We think 
we're showing these 
kids something bet- 
ter," she said. "Weil, 
we're showing these 
kids something differ- 
ent but not, in their 
eyes, better. They 
love their home in 
New York City. It's 
like us going on yacation. You love go- 
ing, but once you get back, well, home is 
home." She added, "At least the kids 
know this is out here now. At least they 
know there's life beyond the city 
streets." 

"I think a lot of host families take ex- 
tra time with their own kids during Fresh 
Air time," Gaił said. "I tell host families: 
'You don't have to break your neck and 
take these kids here, there and every- 
where, because you're already giving 
them a totally different experience.' My 
philosophy is that we don't need to do a 
lot of other things because the farm is 
plenty of entertainment." 

Laura puts hay in the cows' mangers 
and helps spread sawdust in their stalls. 

She helps stack bales dur¬ 
ing haying. She also has 
plenty of time just to ride 
her bike around the farm 
or lie in the hammock 
and sing ąuietly to her- 
self. She enjoys occasional 
family outings to the lakę 
or the county fair and go¬ 
ing on errands with Ben 
in his truck, or to an ice 
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cream stand with the family 
after supper. She spends time 
with Sally, feeding and petting 
her. This rural idyll is the clas- 
sic picture of a city kid's sum- 
mer in the country, though, in 
fact, very few Fresh Air kids 
actually stay on farms. The 
vast majority, even in Vermont, stay 
with suburban families. But for everyone 
involved, Laura's annual four-week visit 
seems close to the ideał. 

"It's been real special having Laura/' 
David Williams said. "She's an easy kid 
to have around. She's happy." 

For her part, Laura has stuck a sign on 
the Williamses' refrigerator: "I love my 
family (Vermont)." 

"She's everybody's little sister," Gaił 
said. "Everybody in the family spends in- 
dividual time with her. She doesn't push 
the limits very much, and she's very per- 
ceptive of moods." This sounds like a 
crucial slcill for an orphan. Laura never 
lcnew her father ; her mother died when 
Laura was five. She's being raised on 
123rd Street by her Aunt Martha. Her 
most prized possession is a doli of the 
Sesame Street character Ernie, the last 
present her mother gave to her. 

"Everybody, meet Ernie Harvey 
Williams," she announced one day at 
lunch, holding up the doli. "His mother 
is Martha-Valerie-Gail. His father — he 


Left, Laura and her 
Vermont family, David 
and Gaił Williams and 
their children, Robyn, 
April, Jolm and Ben. 
This page, Laura 
pitches in on farm 
work and fun until it's 
time to ride the Fresh 
Air bus home, below. 


don't have a father." 

Later in the meal she said, "Old peo- 
ple, when you want them to play, they 
say, 'Oh, I'm too tired. I been worlcin' all 
day.' But David, he's never tired." She 
loolced around the table. "I feel safe with 
Ben because he's strong. But my favorite 
person in this house is — you want to 
hear this?" Laura paused, and glanced 
around with a sly loolc, perfectly aware of 
the uneasy situation she'd created. 

"It's David, Gaił, Ben, April, John and 
Robyn," she rattled off with a triumphant 
smile. 

• 

The Fresh Air Fund has been bringing 
New York City children to the country 
sińce 1877. Fresh Air children are 6 to 18 
years old and come from low-income 
families for stays of a minimum of two 
weelcs. For information, contact the 
Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NewYork 
10018, tel. (212) 221-0900, e-mail: 
freshair@freshair.org. 


Chris Granstrom lives in 
the Addison County town 
of New Haven. On page 12 
of this issue he covers Ad¬ 
dison County Field Days. 
Alden Pellett lives in 
Burlington. 
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' aves of handmade banners follow the musie down Atkinson Street toward 
r the throng of waiting spectators in the wide brick sąuare that is the heart 
r of downtown Bellows Falls. This uillage of3, 700 within the southeastem 
Vermont town of Rockingham has a long-standing tradition ofgreatparades, but 
this is something different. Where are thefire trucks, the uniforms , the batons? 
Here instead is a member of the Rockingham recycling com m ittee clad in shred- 
dedplastic bags and empty milkjugs; a local lawyer as a cigar-chewing politician 
with a papier-mdche head; aflock of schoolchildren dressed as the scallopy waves 
of the Connecticut River; and a gargantuan dragon with an undulating taił 
madę of colored cloth, sneakered feet and bobbing, smiling faces. 


It's the finał celebration of a 10-day 
residency with the internationally 
renowned Bread and Puppet Theater. 
For nearly two weeks the Glover-based 
puppeteers (see page 20) have drawn to- 
gether townspeople 
of all ages to ham- 
mer and paint and 
brainstorm and re- 
hearse. At first blush 
the avant-garde arts 
troupe might seem 
an odd match for 
this gritty industrial 
river community. 

But a lot of unusual 
things have been 
happening in Bel¬ 
lows Falls lately. It 
might even be said 
that the village — 
which has seen 
morę than its share 
of hard times — is 
in the midst of a re- 
naissance. And the 
most exciting thing about it is the 
number of citizens who are working 
together to make it happen. 

This late-May celebration is only 


the beginning of a busy siatę of sum- 
mer activities in Bellows Falls. Charlie 
Jarras, who owns the Miss Bellows 
Falls Diner, will capture most of them 
on video for his local cable-access 
show, "Travels with 
Charlie/' Right now 
Jarras is interview- 
ing Robert McBride, 
the tireless arts pro- 
moter whose orga- 
nization RAMP — 
the Rockingham 
Arts and Museum 
Project — is respon- 
sible for bringing 
Bread and Puppet to 
town. With his 
knack for bringing 
people and re- 
sources together and 
his seemingly un- 
shakable conviction 
that Bellows Falls is 
a treasure just wait¬ 
ing to be discovered, 
McBride — who divides his time be- 
tween Bellows Falls and Manhattan — 
has helped sparlc dozens of projects 
and cultural events that have ener- 



gized local follcs and attracted visitors 
to the village. McBride sees the arts as 
a key to revitalizing the community. 

"When I show up at an Amtralc 
meeting or some State housing board," 
he says, "the first reaction is, 'Oh. An 
arts organization.' But what RAMP is 
really doing is economic development. 
Art is big , and if we can get it into the 
foundation of our culture here, it can 
generally move this place forward. 
And that's what's happening!" 

Rising proudly above the Sąuare, the 
red-brick clock tower chimes the hour. 
Restored in 1997 through the efforts of 
a grassroots group called Our Town, 
the clock is a symbol of the village's 
resurgence. For decades it stood silent, 
its face dark and stained. During those 
years, it seemed as if time had passed 
Bellows Falls by. 

Historically, Bellows Falls had been 
an important center of transportation, 
commerce and industry. Here in 1785 
the first bridge was built over the Con- 


By Susan Keese 


“We had two rules. 

The first was that no one was 
allowed to talk about euery- 
thing that had gone wrong 
in the past. Ancl the second 
was that anyone 
who hrought up an idea 
would be responsible for 
making it happen ." 

— Cathy Bergmann 
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necticut River in the southernmost 
spot narrow enough to be spanned by 
the timber-frame technology of the 
time. The narrows had been a natural 
stopping place for early explorers, who 
were forced to portage their boats past 
the Great Falls, which crashed through 
a half-mile gorge ending at the site of 
the current Vilas Bridge between Bel- 
lows Falls and North Walpole, New 
Hampshire. Long before Europeans ar- 
rived, the site was important to Native 
Americans, who gathered for the 
salmon and shad that baclced up thick 
as grass heneath the falls on their an- 
nual upstream migrations. Native pet- 
roglyphs, dating back anywhere from 
2,000 years to a mere 300 — no one's 
surę — can still be seen, carved in the 
roclcs beneath the bridge. 

The early European settlers lost no 
| time diverting the Great Falls to make 
t; the river navigable. In 1792, the Bel- 
o lows Falls Canal became the first canal 

Di 

chartered in the country, though two 
in Massachusetts were completed ear- 
lier. When the railroads ended the 
river travel era, Bellows Falls became a 
prosperous railroad hub and the canal 
was put to use by the paper industry. 
(A power plant at the lower end of the 
canal is still generating electricity. A 
fish ladder was introduced in 1982 in 
hopes of bringing salmon back to the 
g river for the first time sińce the 1790s 
| when the river was dammed.) 

It was during the era of railroads and 
c§ papermaking that the town's lavish 
mansions were built, along with the 
sturdy workers' cottages clustered in 
multiethnic neighborhoods on steep 
glacial terraces above the river. In 1869 
industrialist William Russell came to 
town with a new techniąue for mak- 
ing paper out of wood pulp, and a con- 
tract with the Boston Herald. In 1898 
Russell joined with 12 other compa- 
nies to form the International Paper 
Company, of which he became the 
first president. Unfortunately for Bel¬ 
lows Falls, he died shortly thereafter, 
and International Paper did not share 
his loyalty to his aging plant. In 1927, 
after a bitter six-year strilce, the com¬ 
pany left town. 


The area's historical resources are 
deep, stretching front Native American 
petroglyphs, niiddle, to Verrnont's 
£ oldest public meeting place, the 
| Rockingham Meeting House, left, built 
gj, in 1787, and a wealth of beautiful 
2 Queen Annę houses, top. 


It was the first of many blows. Sev- 
eral paper mills were operating and the 
railroad was still an important pres- 
ence when Our Town co-founder 
Cathy Bergmann was growing up in 
the 1950s and '60s. Back then, 
Bergmann says, "Bellows Falls was an 
almost stereotypical vision of what a 
hometown should be. Times were 
good. Ali our dads were working and 



Clearly oisible in the view of Bellows 
Falls from New Hampshire are the 
power dam, the downtown clock tower 
and the Island, which separates the 
almost dry bed of the Connecticut 
River from the canal. 


everyone was busy creating the Ameri¬ 
can dream." 

Bergmann recalls downtown as a 
glittering place with soda fountains 
and thriving Stores and merchants 
who knew your name. But jobs were 
already starting to decline in 1967 
when Bergmann married and moved 
away. 

"The slide happened gradually," 
says Francis Coyne, a former Bellows 
Falls High School teacher and football 
coach who grew up in the same era. As 
industrial and railroad jobs disap- 
peared, Coyne recalls, retail businesses 
began failing. People couldn't afford to 





















maintain the big houses, and many 
were divided into smali apartments 
and low-income housing. A series of 
catastrophic fires contributed to the 
downtown's desolate appearance. By 
1979 when Bergmann returned, she 
says, "The town had lost its vision of 
itself and its self-respect." 

Bergmann traces the formation of 
the Our Town civic organization to a 


school unit she developed with her 
friend Dennis Ladd, a longtime teacher 
at Bellows Falls Middle School. 
Bergmann, who had always had a pas- 
sion for local history, was teaching in 
Westminster at the time. She and Ladd 
were lamenting that the young people 
in town had no sense of Bellows Falls' 
proud legacy. 

For Bergmann, the local architecture 
— an extraordinary assemblage of Vic- 
toriana — was the obvious place to 
start. Using photographs from a 1908 
Illustrated History of Bellows Falls, 
she and Ladd created a series of exer- 
cises featuring a different "mystery 
house" for Ladd's middle schoolers to 
go out and find each week. 

"Before we knew it, the parents and 
grandparents were getting into it," 
Bergmann recalls. Encouraged by the 
show of interest, she and Ladd put to- 


gether a slide show, which drew an en- 
thusiastic crowd. "At one point some- 
one said, 'We have all this treasure 
here. What are we going to do about 
it?' " 

Bergmann and Ladd called a meeting 
that drew a mix of natives and new- 
comers who had begun trickling into 
the village in response to the availabil- 
ity of spacious homes at reasonable 
prices. "We had two 
rules," says Bergmann. 
"The first was that no one 
was allowed to talk about 
everything that had gone 
wrong in the past. And the 
second was that anyone 
who brought up an idea 
would be responsible for 
making it happen." 

One of Our Town's first 
projects was restoring the 
cloclc tower. Harry 
Barnard, a retired finan- 
cial manager from Boston, 
madę the suggestion. Mal¬ 
colm Potter, the local fu- 
neral director, ąuickly 
joined him in the effort. It 
took less than a year to 
raise the $10,000 neces- 
sary to restore the cloclc, 
from local donations and 
a matching grant from the 
State. 

On New Year's Eve, 
1997, the cloclc tower was 
rededicated in a big cele- 
bration in the Sąuare. By 
that time there were so 
many new initiatives in 
the worlcs it was hard to lceep tracie of 
them. 

Bergmann still recalls the Our Town 
meeting at which newcomer Jeannie 
Levesque aslced, "Does anybody mind 
if we start a smali theater group?" 
Levesque and her husband, Bill Lock- 
wood, had been active in theater in 
Baltimore, where they'd lived before. 
Though they both worlced in a neigh- 
boring community, the couple were 
delighted with the roomy Victorian 
they bought in Bellows Falls. "I loved 
the way Bellows Falls loolced," says 
Levesque, "the river, the trees, the big 
houses and tree-lined streets and nice 
wide sidewallcs." 

Since its inception in 1996, the Front 
Porch Theater Company — which 
took its name from an old Boston 
Globe article dubbing Bellows Falls 

(Continued on page 81) 



Summer Events 


May 18-August: Flying Under Radar Folk 
Musie Series, concerts Thursdays at 8:30 
p.m. at Oona's Restaurant. June 3-4, Fred 
Eaglesmith concerts, (802) 463-3252, 
Web site: www.flyingunderradar.com 

June 18: Bellows Falls High School Alumni 
Weekend and Paradę. 

June 23-Aug. 25: Front Porch Summer En- 
tertainment Series. Ranging from New 
England ballads to Bright Venus Smith, 
baekwoods peddler, (802) 463-0690. 

July 2: Fourth of July Victorian Village, 
Atkinson Street, Victorian Neighborhood 
Historie District, (802) 463-3092, 
www.our-town.org. 

July 4: Village celebration, paradę (9:30 
a.m.), evening fireworks, (802) 869-2960, 
www.mainstreetarts.org. 

Mid-July: Exner Błock ribbon-cutting. 
Opening of restored bu i Id i ng 
housing artists' studios and shops. 

July 26: Yellow Barn Musie School 
and Festival chamber musie 
concert, Old Rockingham 
Meeting House, (802) 463-3252, 

Web site: www.ramp-vt.org. 

Aug. 4-6: Rockingham Old Home 
Days/Transpo 2000. Fireworks 
(Aug. 5), Meeting House pilgrim- 
age (Aug. 6), concerts, contests, 
art, antique truck show, train 
excursions and exhibits, 

(802) 463-4280, Web site: 
www.gfrcc.org. 

Oct. 8: Front Porch Art Walk 
Atkinson Street, Victorian Neigh¬ 
borhood Historie District, (802) 
463-3092, Web site: 
www.our-town.org. 

Oct. 15: Annual Firefighters' 

Association Paradę, 

(802) 463-4343. 

OTHER EYENTS: 


Bread and 
Puppet 
founder Peter 
Schumann in 
action. 



June through August, Saxton's River 

Playhouse hosts five plays with an after- 
show cabaret; children's shows at 2 p.m. 
on Friday afternoons after July 4. Plays 
include The Goodbye Girl ; Grease; 
Charley's Aunt ; Annie Get Your Gun ; 
South Pacific , (802) 869-2030, Web site: 
www.summertheater.com. 

Main Street Arts offers classes and events, 
(802) 869-2960. Web site: 
www.mainstreetarts.org. 

Green Mountain Railroad runs excursion 


trains, (802) 463-3069, (800) 707-3530, 
www.rails-vt.com 

Connecticut River Cruises and Peacemaker 
Cruises offer two-hour river cruises on a 
24-foot pontoon boat, (603) 445-2371. 

The New Falls Cinema has nightly first-run 
films, (802) 463-4766. 

Rockingham Free Public Library & Museum 
offers tours of museum, (802) 463-4270. 
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Photographed by Natalie Stultz 
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ith a soil MAP in hand, Will and Judy 
Stevens went looking for a place to live. 
They found their home ground in a fertile 
layer of earth in Shoreham called Nellis loam, de- 
posited by the last glacier. 

Their Golden Russet Farm is in Southern Addi- 
son County, which has traditionally been cow 
country. Modem metal-roofed bams dot the land- 
scape, and the fiat fields of feed corn seem like a 
slice of Iowa transplanted to Vermont. But at 
Golden Russet the only hint of anything bovine is 
the manure piled in an open bunker, making com- 
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post for the season ahead. 

The Stevenses' 82-acre operation is one of 187 
certified organie farms and processors in Vermont 
— a morę than tenfold increase sińce 1985, when 
the State had just 17 organie operations. In the last 
five years alone, the number of organie farms in 
the State has almost doubled, according to the 
Northeast Organie Farming Association of Ver- 
mont (NOFA), the Richmond-based organization 
that certifies farms and processors as organie. 

The Stevenses moved to Shoreham in 1984 
from Monkton, a town south of Burlington that 


Growing 

Farming Without Chemicals Finds Fertile Ground m Vermont 

Organie 


even then was feeling the pinch of 
Chittenden County suburbia. The 
couple was looking for cheap land 
and a place where farms still 
thrived. When the real estate agent 
pitched a likely prospect over the 
phone, they'd whip out the soil 
map and see if it was worth driving 
down for a look. 



"Soil was everything for us. Soil and, as it 
turned out, community. The morę we loolced, the 
morę we realized we wanted to be in an agricul- 
ture community," Wilf says. 

The couple were pioneers in Vermont's newest 
wave of organie farming, a techniąue that har- 
nesses the biological systems of the land and 
shuns Chemical fertilizers or pesticides. The or¬ 
ganie farmer has to pay close attention to pest 
control and soil health. Soils are replenished with 
nutrients derived from cover crops, compost, ma- 
nure or other natural sources. Crop rotation is 
crucial, both to ensure healthy humus and to pre- 
vent bugs and parasites from gaining a foothold. 

Will, a broad-shouldered former blacksmith 
who studied studio art at the University of Ver- 
mont, spealcs of organie farming as morę than a 
system of soil management. "After you do it for a 
while, it becomes a way of looking at life — and a 
way of living," he says. "After you've done it for 
three or four years, you look at the whole system 
organically, how doing one thing a certain way af- 
fects everything way down the linę, and it forces 
you to plan ahead. It involves the end-purchaser 
and the community you're part of. It's not just 
about production." 


Left, a haruest 
of organie 
peppers comes 
rolling in at the 
Harlow Farm 
in Westminster, 
where Paul 
Harlow runs 
Vermont's 
largest organie 
prodtice opera¬ 
tion. Consumer 
interest in 
chemical-free 
food has 
inereased the 
number of 
commercial 
organie farms 
in Vermont 
tenfold sińce 
1985. 
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At first, the organie movement 
wasn't market-driven ; it was born of 
back-to-the-land beliefs and a growing 
environmental awareness. In the early 
1980s, when Will would make the run 
from Monkton to the Burlington farm¬ 
ers' market early on Saturday morn- 
ing, he didn't even label his vegetables 
as organically grown. 

"This tells you how far we've 
come," he says, while tak- 
ing a break from tending 
the broccoli on a sunny 
July morning. "At the 
time, we felt the percep- 
tion of organie produce 
was wormy cabbage. We 
didiTt want people to see 
the word organie and be 
put off by that and then to 
go on down the linę. We 
wanted people to come to 
our table, to see good- 
looking produce and buy 
it ... and if they learned it 
was organie in the process, 
that was a bonus." 

These days, consumer 
demand has far surpassed 
any worries about blotchy 
brassicas. And as the 
Stevenses' experience 
shows, the grower now 
reaps the bonus because 
he or she can charge morę 
for organically raised food. 

Over the last decade, or¬ 
ganie farming has moved 
from the fringe into the 
mainstream to become 
the fastest-growing sector 
of U.S. agriculture. Ameri- 
cans spent an estimated 
$3.5 billion on organie 
foods in 1996, according 
to industry figures. Up- 
scale natural food chains 
such as Whole Foods mar¬ 
ket and Bread and Circus thrive in 
metropolitan areas by tapping into the 
growing demand for organie food. 

Will and Judy Stevens are now veter- 
ans in a business that has remade the 
face of Vermont farming. As the dairy 
industry struggles with chronically 
Iow prices, organie agriculture has 
emerged as an important force in the 
state's farm economy. 

NOFA reąuires farm operators to de- 
tail current production plans and 
demonstrate that the soil has been 
lcept free of Chemical pesticides and 
fertilizers for three years. Notarized af- 


fidavits and annual compliance checlcs 
are used to ensure organie practices are 
followed. Annual application fees 
rangę from $150 to $550, depending on 
gross sales. 

The Vermont farms certified 
through NOFA represent about 15,000 
acres, with annual sales of around $25 
million. Many raise yegetables, but or¬ 
ganie dairy farms have also seen phe- 


nomenal growth, going from just three 
in 1993 to 38 last year. Vermont's own 
Organie Co w, a Tunbridge company 
founded in 1990, was sold in 1999 to 
Horizon Organie Dairy Inc., the na- 
tion's largest distributor of organie 
millc. Although organie methods can 
be expensive, for dairy farmers the re- 
wards are particularly sweet. Organie 
Cow pays roughly $23 per hundred 
pounds of milk, almost twice as much 
as conventional milk handlers. 

Consumer demand is driving the 
tremendous growth in farm numbers, 
says NOFA director Enid Wonnacott. 


Nationally, organie sales have grown 
by about 20 percent a year sińce 1989, 
fueled by the public's desire to eat 
healthy foods, avoid pesticide residues 
and support environmentally friendly 
agriculture. 

Wonnacott believes the market is 
far from saturated. "We intend to do a 
lot morę consumer outreach," she 
says. "We're doing a lot morę work 
with schools, to get 
schools to purchase lo- 
cally. We think there are 
huge places for expan- 
sion." 

Vern Grubinger, direc¬ 
tor of the sustainable agri¬ 
culture program at the 
University of Vermont, 
lilcens modern agriculture 
to two trains running 
down diverging tracks: 
One track runs toward 
larger, energy-intensive 
farming operations that 
rely increasingly on hor- 
mones, Chemicals and ge- 
netically modified crops ; 
the other leads to organie 
farms connected economi- 
cally to local communi- 
ties. 

The public clearly 
wants farms to provide 
wholesome food and to 
tread lightly on the envi- 
ronment, he says. As evi- 
dence, Grubinger notes 
that in 1997 the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture 
received a record number 
of comments — a blizzard 
of 280,000 letters, e-mails 
and posteards — from peo¬ 
ple opposed to a govern- 
ment proposal to wealcen 
organie certification stan- 
dards. The USDA has 
sińce issued relatively strong rules. 

Organie farmers are also reinventing 
the market so they can capture morę 
of the money spent on food. "Many 
farmers are bypassing the distributors 
and processors that gobble up their 
profits," says Grubinger, "and instead 
are marketing directly to consumers, 
or malcing their own value-added prod- 
uets." 

Lilce the Stevenses, many who came 
into the business early chose organie 
production for lifestyle reasons or to 
protect the land. Paul Harlow of West- 
minster, named by NOFA and the 
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State Agriculture Department as the 
1998 Sustainable Farmer of the Year, 
says he left chemically based agricul¬ 
ture in 1976 for personal reasons. 

"It was health [concems] and what I 
thought was good for the land," he 
said. "I could see that in 25 or 100 
years from now my farm and the land 
were going to be much worse for 
wear." 

Harlow markets much of his pro- 
duce through the Deep Root coopera- 
tive, a Waterbury-based association of 
about 15 growers who pool their ef- 
forts to land large accounts with 
Wholesale buyers in Boston, New 
York, New Jersey and the Washington- 
Baltimore area. Harlow's farm, with 
annual sales of about $500,000, is the 
largest co-op member. 

As his production increased, Harlow 
invested in machinery to ease the 
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back-brealcing labor of 
hoeing weeds and 
pulling late-season car- 
rots out of near-frozen 
ground. He toured Euro- 
pean organie vegetable 
farms in 1989 and 
adopted some of their 
techniąues, including 
the use of a flame 
weeder that scorches 
pest plants but leaves 
the crops intact. A later 
visit to California or¬ 
ganie farms inspired the 
purchase of morę specialized cultivat- 
ing eąuipment used to control weeds. 

Harlow has converted his family's 
two-century-old dairy barn into a stor- 
age and packing center. A huge insu- 
lated room keeps the peas, beans and 
other produce chilled to 33 degrees. 


Nearby, a large "hydro 
cooler" washes and 
chills heads of lettuce 
by bathing the plants in 
frigid water. The stor- 
age rooms also allow 
him to sell produce like 
winter sąuash right 
through until spring, 
providing needed cash 
flow through the lean 
months. 

"We spent a lot of 
money. It madę things 
tight financially. But 
now ... we can take the time to fine- 
tune it and concentrate on making a 
profit," he says. 

For Richard Wiswall, owner of the 
Cate Farm in East Montpelier, the 
breakthrough to getting his operation 
securely in the black came about when 

















Left, Richard Wiswall of East Montpe- 
lier's Cate Farm sells his organie 
tomatoes at Montpelier's Farmers' 
Market. As part of the Deep Root 
organie cooperatiue, Paul Harlow, 
helów, left, ships produce to East 
Coast cities. Below, summer squash 
haruest at Harlow's. 


he went deeply into debt. In 1985, 
Wiswall borrowed almost $200,000 
from a state-backed loan program to 
buy out the original partners in the 
farm. The loan process pushed him to 
pay close attention to his balance 
sheet and to study exactly which crops 
madę money and which were losers. 

"We were almost forced to sharpen 
our pencils and loolc at how to make 
serious money to pay for the mort- 
gage," he says. 

Wiswall lceeps accurate time sheets 
for every stage of production — the 
planting, weeding, harvesting and 
packing each crop reąuires. He knows 
that he or his employees should be 
able to wash and pack three to four 
cases of spinach an hour, or assemble 
150 to 200 bunches of cilantro. With 
the financial records and time sheets 
as his guide, he has decided to grow 
morę medicinal herbs — selling some 
through a Web site — to capitalize on 
the expanding demand for natural 
medicines. 

Wiswall, Stevens and Harlow are 
veterans of the early days when a smali 
fraternity of organie growers shared ex- 
pertise at NOFA workshops and spent 
hundreds of hours drafting certifica- 
tion rules to regulate the industry. 
Now a younger generation has opened 
new markets, often through "commu- 
nity-supported agriculture," a system 
in which a customer pays up front for 
a season's worth of vegetables. 

Burlington farmer David Zucker- 
man, who in the winter months culti- 
vates votes as a State legislator, 
founded a farm last year in Burling¬ 
ton^ Intervale, a broad swath of fertile 
Winooski River floodplain tuclced in- 
side the city limits. 

Zuckerman worlced several years on 
a farm in Grand Isle, then at the 
Stevenses' Golden Russet Farm before 
striking out on his own. The eight 
acres he tends in the Intervale supply 
food for 72 people who subscribed in 
advance. Zuckerman says his cus- 
tomers are enthusiastic about CSA, 
farmers' shorthand for community- 
supported agriculture. His smali farm 
is one of three CSAs in the Intervale. 


"There's competition, but the de¬ 
mand potential here is huge. On my 
opening day, I had 40 people sign up," 
he says. 

• 

The CSA system has also helped 
Will and Judy 
Stevens, but in 
their decade and a 
half in Shoreham, 
they have weath- 
ered lean years, 
drought and com¬ 
petition from Cal- 
ifornia growers. 

Nothing prepared 
them, however, 
for the mid-sum- 
mer morning in 
1997 when a crop- 
dusting airplane 
banked Iow over 
their neighbor's 
comfield. Some of 
the herbicide 
drifted from its in- 
tended target and 
settled over their 
rows of growing 
yegetables. The 
fields were devas- 
tated. Onions 
wilted, the grow¬ 
ing buds of broc- 
coli turned yellow 
and died. Their 
prized heirloom 
beans were his- 
tory. 

Golden Russet 
Farm was laid to 
waste by the kind 
of agribusiness 
practice Will and 
Judy had worked 
years to avoid. 

But it could have 
been worse. The 
crop duster's in- 
surance covered 
the loss, and ex- 
tensive soil tests 
later that summer 
showed that the 
herbicide had bro- 
ken down and 
could not be de- 
tected in their fields. With that evi- 
dence in hand, NOFA allowed the cou- 
ple to resume production the next 
year. 

Will says he didn't even think of 
suing his neighbor, who ordered the 


spraying of the crops. They're good 
neighbors and his family and the 
Stevenses' kids go to school together. 
"I just don't have the time for that," 
he says. "I got my payment [from the 
insurance]. I was satisfied." 

(He ąuietly do- 
nated $2,500 from 
the settlement to 
a NOFA fund that 
provides disaster 
relief to farmers. 
The money came 
in handy during 
the dry summer 
of 1998.) 

On a fali week¬ 
end following 
the spraying dis¬ 
aster, hundreds 
of friends and 
strangers showed 
up for a benefit to 
honor the farmers 
and their commit- 
ment to the land. 
It was an affirma- 
tion of the com- 
munity Will and 
Judy Stevens were 
looking for and 
found bacie in 
1984. 

"I don't lcnow 
how I could begin 
to repay that kind 
of show of sup- 
port," Will says. 
"There were old 
friends and people 
we had never met 
who just lcnew of 
our situation and 
wanted to come 
down and chip 
in.... Our feeling 
was that we were 
just a couple of 
woodchucks who 
wanted to do 
what we wanted 
to do and then we 
had this interrup- 
tion. But then all 
of a sudden it be- 
came apparent 
how important 
this role we were playing was." 


John Dillon, a reporter for the Rutland 
Herald and the Barre-Montpelier Times 
Argus, lives in Middlesex. Natalie Stultz 
lives in South Burlington. 


Vermont's local farm stands, farm¬ 
ers' markets and food cooperatives 
are among the best places to find 
fresh organie produce. For informa- 
tion and a list of markets, farm stands 
and community-supported agricul¬ 
ture farms, contact the State Agricul¬ 
ture Department at (802) 828-2416. 

For information on the Northeast 
Organie Farming Association of 
Vermont and a directory of NOFA- 
certified producers, write NOFAVT, 
P.O. Box 697, Richmond, VT 05477, 
tel. (802) 434-4122, Web site: 
www.NOFAVT.org 

For information on the Deep Root 
Organie Cooperative, which whole- 
sales Vermont organie produce, 
contact Deep Root, P.O. Box 248, 
Waterbury Center, VT 05677, tel. 
(802) 244-4073. 
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ermont's lakes are mirrors and echoes. Mirrors set 
in the forest's dark frame, they give us back the 
changing sky, sun and passing clouds, birds, itinerant 
boats and, at times, ourselves. They ask only time and 
— dare we say it? — reflection. Likewise, many have an 
actual physical echo hidden away opposite some rocky 
embayment or stem cliff. But they all produce echoes in 


memory, bringing back summer after summer at a mo¬ 
ment^ notice, a pause in the day or a shift in the 
weather. 

If any time is meant to be wasted, it's time in sum¬ 
mer, beside a lalce. Just any lalce won't do, though. Morę 
often, we remember the lakę, a particular place — the 
place we spent our younger carefree days. 




































It might be Lalce Dunmore, between Middlebury and 
Rutland, a lalce of deep, elear waters beside roclcy, towering 
Mount Moosalamoo. Long ago, we climbed to Rattlesnalce 
Point for the view, then lazed afterward in the sun at Bran- 
bury Beach. Or it might be Newark Pond, a tiny lalce with 
loons and a floating island off in the Northeast Kingdom 
where we paddled a canoe silently enough one evening to 



Above, pond in Warren, by Andre Jenny. 
Top, Lakę Willoughby, Westmore, 
by Paul O. Boisvert. 
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East Dover dew, 
by Michael Piniewski. 


watch a minie tiptoe along the water's edge. 

One summer's campfires blend into another's and the 
soft sounds of water lapping on a rocky shore unitę 
them. An aerial view of Vermont would show us moun- 
tains to be surę. But wouldn't it also reveal the myriad 
lakes and ponds sprinkled across the rolling landscape, 
shimmering like bright mirrors in the summer sun? 

— T.K.S. 































* 




Above, East Calais pond, 
by Andre Jenny. 

Left, kayakers on Lakę 
Champlain, by Natalie Stultz. 
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Photographed by 
Clemens Kalischer 


F or nearly 50 summers, 
the Marlboro Musie 
School and Festival, 
established in 1951 on 
the campus of Marlboro 
College, has provided a rare 
retreat for professional and 
aspiring classical musicians. 

Founded by European 
musicians who fled the Nazis 


WORLD-RENOWNED PIANIST VAN CLIBURN, RIGHT, AND JAMES LEV1NE, 
NOW DIRECTOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA, WORK TOGETHER IN 

1956 . Since its founding, Marlboro has been a place where the 

FUTURĘ LEADERS OF THE MUSIC WORLD HAVE MET AND LEARNED. 


and fell in love with the green 
hills of southeastem Vermont, 
Marlboros approach is 
uniąue. Its aim is to provide 
an ideał environment for the 
performance of the world’s 
great musie, and so the de- 
mands of the compositions 
and the creative needs of the 
performers come first. Pen 
formers work intensively 
for hours a day in smali 
ensembles to perfect a wide 























variety of chamber works, and 
they live as a community of 
eąuals. 

Public performances are 
held regularly, but there’s usu- 
ally no set program an- 
nounced in advance. What 
concert-goers at Marlboro get 
is a musical potluck — each 
program is madę up of works 
that the performers them- 
selves deem ready for public 
presentation. Festival partici- 
pants have been taught by 
accomplished masters such as 
Pablo Casals, Blanche Honeg- 
ger Moyse and the festival’s 
beloved long-time director, 
the late Rudolph Serkin, to 
name a few. An atmosphere 
of eąuality and disciplined 


artistic inąuiry has always 
been fostered. 

Photographer Clemens 
Kalischer, who first covered 
the festival in 1956 for 
Vermont Life and has worked 
closely with it over the years, 
noted recently that Marlboro 
is much morę than a tourist 
attraction or entertainment. 
“It is a retreat for personal ex- 
ploration of musical thoughts 
and the human spirit,” 
Kalisher wrote. “Rehearsals 
— day and night — are not to 
impress the weekend audi' 
ences, but to learn from each 
other and to penetrate morę 
deeply the magie at the heart 
of each piece.” 


This year and next, the 
Marlboro Musie Festival will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary 
with a series of concerts, 
recordings and other special 
events. For morę information, 
cali (215) 569-4690 through 
June 14; (802) 254-2394 after 
June 19, or try the Web site 
www.marlboromusic.org. 
There will be exhibits of 
Clemens KalischeFs striking 
Marlboro photos at the Brat- 
tleboro Musie Center from 
May 19 through August 31 
and at Marlboro College’s 
Drury Gallery from July 12 
through August 13. 





The famous cellist Pablo 
Casals gives a master class 
IN 1960 . LEFT, THE DINING 
HALL WHERE THE FIRST 
CONCERTS WERE HELD. TOP, 
Richard McKay demon- 
STRATES THE MARLBORO 
APPROACH — THE SETTING IS 
RELAXED, BUT THE DED1CATION 
TO CHAMBER MUSIC IS 
COMPLETE. 
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Back Roads 

a working town, not a resort town. Johnson State 
College and the Vermont Studio Center, which at- 
tracts artists from around the globe, help fuel its 
economy. We've spent many a morning after 
breakfast wallcing around town, shopping and en- 
joying Johnson's small-town virtues. 

One of our favorite places to shop or browse is 
Beard Hardware, across from the Plum and Main. The wood 
floor crealcs and the walls and shelves are stocked floor to ceil- 
ing with everything from dishes and housewares to car parts, 
tools and fishing poles and gear. It's the kind of place where 
regular customers can still charge things on account. 


By Greg Tasker 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


I f the road less traveled malces the difference, then the 
next time you're passing through the Lamoille River Val- 
ley in the heart of north-central Vermont, venture off the 
beaten path and explore the back roads. 

On those often-overlooked routes you'll find rare treasures: 
sleepy hamlets, weathered covered bridges, local swimming 
holes, mom-and-pop Stores, scenie vistas and even an old- 
fashioned country fair. On these sojourns, we — my wife, 
three children and I — feel we have discovered the essence of 
Vermont. 

The first time I diverged from the main road, I stumbled 
upon the village of Johnson and the Plum and Main Restau- 
rant, a homey eatery with a menu that blends European influ- 
ences with Vermont country farę. Now the Plum and Main, 
on Route 15 through town, has become part of our itinerary 
during any visit to this part of the State. 

You could argue that Johnson is not off the 
beaten path — given its location on Route 15, a 
busy east-west artery through the county. But it's 

Slow Down 


















A dip in the cool North Branek ofthe Lamoille 
River at the Church Street covered bridge in 
Wateruille. Opposite page, Pat and Lanrel 
Persico serve down-home food with a Continental 
flair at the famous Plum and Main Rest amant 
in Johnson. 




















Open every day, the place has been a 
hardware storę sińce the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Its owner, Hubert Beard, 83, is as 
much a fixture as the well-stocked 
shelves. This unassuming man has 
been working behind the counter sińce 
he was about 10. He bought the storę 
in the late 1940s and runs the place 
with his wife, Florence, 82. 

"They're both here every day, most 
of the day. It's all they've done," says 
their son, Alan, who returned from the 
Burlington area six years ago to help 


run the family business. "When I came 
back after 26 years, everything was in 
the same place. You can't change the 
location of anything; you'11 get in trou- 
ble. ,/ 

Beard's isn't the only institution in 
Johnson. Down the road, on the banks 
of the Gihon River, is Johnson Woolen 
Mills, a company that stretches back 
to a time when farmers brought their 
wool to the plain roadside building to 
have it woven into cloth. Today, the 
158-year-old family-owned business 
buys its fabric from other American 
woolen mills. The customers it sup- 
plies include L.L. Bean. 

The mili is no longer used, except 
for storage. The factory remains in op- 
eration, however, and the venerable 
company has a 10,000-square-foot 
storę that still sells its famous green 
woolen pants. Over the years, Johnson 
Woolen Mills has expanded its linę to 
include an array of vests, sweaters, 
pants, blankets, bib overalls (for fish- 
ing), and it sells clothing by other re- 
spected outfitters. 

"Ever sińce I was a little kid I 


thought this is where I belonged," says 
Stacy Manosh, the mili owner and the 
fourth generation of her family to be 
involved in the company. She hopes 
her son, Anthony, 4, will take over the 
business one day. 

If Johnson occasionally has the air of 
a cosmopolitan community, it's be- 
cause of the Vermont Studio Center, 
which offers residency programs to 
writers, painters and artists from as far 
away as China, New Zealand and 
South Africa. The center began in a re- 


stored mili along the Gihon River and 
has expanded to include 23 buildings 
— all of which have been purchased 
and renovated by the center. It has be- 
come as much a part of Johnson as 
Beard's, providing volunteers for the 
elementary school, raising money for 
community projects (such as the reno- 
vation of the town's tower cloclc) and 
offering cultural events. 

"We see ourselves as guests here. 
We do what we can to help/' says Jon 
Gregg, a former architect who founded 
the center in 1984. "There's a reality, a 
community here that you don't find in 
a resort town. A lot of these rural 
towns still have the magie that got us 
to Vermont." 

At the Plum and Main, owners Pat 
and Laurel Persico, along with sons 
Lyman, 19, and Christopher, 13, are 
readying for the lunch crowd. The cou- 
ple, both Vermont natives, bought the 
eatery 11 years ago after Pat spent 
years working as a chef at restaurants 
along the Mountain Road in Stowe. 

"ITs faster paced than it used to be," 
Laurel says about life in Johnson. 


"When I was growing up, Johnson was 
a low-key town. It's gotten busier, but 
there's still very much a sense of com¬ 
munity. Everyone knows their neigh- 
bors." 

The Persicos suggest a back road to 
follow, and we head up Pearl Street to 
Johnson State College. From the cam¬ 
pus there is a breathtaking view of 
Green Mountain ridges. We follow 
Plot Road westward, passing through 
woods and by abandoned farms and 
clusters of houses; occasionally, there's 
another sweep- 
ing view of the 
countryside. 

The road 
leads to Water- 
ville, a blink- 
and-miss town 
hard along the 
North Branch 
of the Lamoille 
River. Settled 
in 1797, the 
town is home 
to 550 people 
and three cov- 
ered bridges. 
You can't miss 
the Church 
Street Bridge, 
which is just 
beyond the 
Waterville Union Church. We drive 
across the 60-foot span, and then de- 
cide we want to walk across as well. 
Fading advertisements for liniment 
and veterinary medicines are still visi- 
ble on the unpainted boards. 

Beneath the bridge, we spy a pair of 
boys splashing in a shallow, roclcy 
stretch of the slow-moving river. We 
can't resist talcing off our socks and 
shoes and wading into the cool water ; 
it's a place the kids don't want to 
leave. 

"Waterville is a real Vermont town, 
where people do for one another, 
whether it's a fire cali, somebody's 
sick or needs a roof done," says Mark 
Tourville, who moved up Route 109 
from Jeffersonville eight years ago to 
run a machinę repair shop. 

"We don't have all that hubbub they 
have down there," he adds, referring to 
Jeffersonville, a resort town, to be surę, 
but a far ery from urban sprawi. Jeffer- 
sonville is an unpretentious village at 
the base of Sterling, Madonna and 
Morse mountains near Smugglers' 
Notch resort, and home to one of our 



“Getting off the Interstate and talcing the road less traveled is leind of lilce loolcing for 

blaclcberries. Phings loolc good on top, but you have to get down and look a little harder. 
You’11 find little diamonds in the rough.” 

Stacy Manosh, owner , Johnson Woolen Mills 
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Hubert and Florence Beard with son Alan at 
peard's Hardware in Johnson. The Beards 1iave 
run the well-stocked storę sińce the late 1940s. 
Opposite page, another Johnson Woolen Mills 
gannent starts on its wayto a customer. 
















favorite bakeries, the Windridge Farms 
Inn & Balcery, known for its cinnamon 
raisin bread with mapie frosting. 

We find Tourville at the Waterville 
Market. Lynn Barup is behind the 
counter, where she is able to keep 
track of the pulse of the town. Every 
morning, Barup, whose great-great un- 
cles operated one of the first farms in 
the Lamoille Valley, is in the storę 
well before dawn, ready to sell news- 
papers, coffee and donuts to groggy 
commuters. 

"Everybody helps everybody up 
here. It's just the way it is," she says. 

The next town up the road is 
Belvidere Center, a series of buildings, 
mostly houses, stretched along Route 
109. Lilce most Vermont towns, 
Belvidere traces its roots to lumbering 
and farming. The mills and most of 
the farms are gone. 

"It's not too bad here," says Hugh 
Tallman, who, along with his wife, 
Myrna, runs the only storę in town, in 
a building that dates bacie to 1906. 
"Once in a while someone plays a 
record player too loud across the road." 

Tallman^ Storę is part business, 
part community center. Its owners 
rent videos, sell groceries, household 
goods, cards, magazines, socks, hats 
and shirts. Notices 
of upcoming events 
are taped to the 
plate-glass window. 

One advertises 
Belvidere Old Home 
Day, a big summer 
get-together. It's an 
annual townwide re- 
union, when former 
residents return for a 
day-long celebration 
that includes a pa¬ 
radę, an auction and 
a dance. 

"Everybody comes 
back," says Tallman, 
a thin, soft-spoken 
man who chats 
while his wife stocks the shelves. 
"You come here today, I might not be 
here. But if you come here that day, 
you know Fil be here." 

Business has changed over the years. 
The Tallmans open later and close 
later, adjusting to the schedules of 
their customers. "You have to be here 
when the money is," he says. They 
don't sell as many groceries. Most reg- 
ulars stop by for a few items every day 


and may rent a video. Tourists some- 
times pop in for a T-shirt, soda or 
snacks. 

"It's a one-cow town now," Tallman 
observes. "As far as we know, we have 
one cow. She's a pet. 

If you get out of your 
car, she'11 come up to 
you and pose. She's 
probably the most 
photographed cow in 
the world." 

The affable Tall¬ 
man directs me far- 
ther along on Route 
109. We follow the 
highway as it cuts a 
curve through upper 
Lamoille County and 


"Fve been here from day one," Whit- 
comb says. "Everyone does their own 
thing, but if there is a tragedy, every- 
one just pulls together. A year and a 
half ago, a lady in town had cancer. 






around Bowen Mountain. As we pass 
between Long Pond and Big Muddy 
Pond on Route 118, we keep a loolc- 
out for a moose but see nonę. We keep 
going. 

At the intersection of Route 118 and 
Route 100, we find Eden, at least on 
the map. Eden isn't a town in the tra- 
ditional Vermont sense. There's no 
cluster of buildings along a main 
Street, no town common or sąuare. In- 
stead, it's several buildings along a 
winding, hilly stretch of Route 100. 

We search in vain 
for the lakeside Gar¬ 
den of Eden, which 
is advertised on a 
smali road sign. It 
sounds like a promis- 
ing place for a cup of 
coffee and a view of 
the lalce. 

"That's been gone 
a while," says Donna 
Whitcomb, Eden's 
assistant town clerlc 
and the treasurer of 
the Eden Historical 
Society, when I ask 
the whereabouts of 
the Garden of Eden. 

She has morę im- 
mediate news. The town has received 
a $14,940 check from the governor to 
relocate and restore the original town 
clerlc's office, a wood-frame building 
constructed in the 1860s. A local con- 
tractor has donated time and money to 
move the building, which will house 
the Eden Historical Society. She offers 
to lend me a copy of the town's his- 
tory, "A Walk Through the Garden of 
Eden." 



The town held dances, fund-raisers, 
and we raised over $7,000. We're quite 
a close-lcnit town." 

Something big happened in Eden 71 
summers ago. During the last days of 
August 1929, Spanish poet Federico 
Garcia Lorca spent 10 days on the 
shores of Lakę Eden. He was capti- 
vated by the landscape. His visit in- 
spired poems, which were later in- 
cluded in his boolc, Poet in New York. 
His visit was commemorated last sum¬ 


mer. 


m '\i 


On most of our travels through La¬ 
moille County, we've passed through 
Morrisville, a regional center with big 
grocery Stores, fast-food restaurants 
and shopping plazas on the outskirts of 
town. It hardly seems like the back 
roads, but if you spend any time along 
Main Street, you'11 find Morrisville 
still feels like a smali town. Everyone 
seems to know everyone. 

"A lot of people come through this 
way," says Larry Cornblatt, the pony- 
tailed owner of AdanTs Apple, a 
health-conscious eatery at the corner 
of Portland and Main streets. "Mor- 
risville seems to be the only real devel- 
oped town and it's centrally located. 
It's getting a real interesting mix of 
people, a lot of transplants." 

The 35-year-old Cornblatt is among 
them. The New Jersey native gradu- 
ated from Johnson State College with 
an environmental science degree in 
the early 1990s, then went to culinary 
school and eventually madę his way 
back to Vermont. About two years 
ago, after working for a cafe in Mont- 
pelier, he bought the circa-1840 build¬ 
ing, with its original molded tin ceil- 
ing, for his own yenture. 
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Mount Mansfield and the Lamoille River, which 
flows through the middle of Liwwille County. 
Opposite page, bottom, show time at 
Morrisville's Bijou Theater; top, a moose makes 
its wag through Be lv i dere Bog. 
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"I lcnew Td be 
back someday. I 
loved the area," he 
says. 

One of the big 
events of summer 
is an old-fashioned 
country fair, La- 
moille County 
Field Days, which 
celebrates the 
county's agricul- 
tural past. The fair, 
according to local 
lorę, traces its be- 
ginnings to a pair 
of farmers arguing 
over who had the 
better tractor. A 
tractor puli ensued, 
wives became in- 
volved in the event 
and the result be¬ 
came Field Days, 
which, for a while, 
was held at 
whichever farm 
had already had its 
fields hayed. The 
fair moved to its 
present site — 15 
acres north of Hyde 
Park and east of 
Johnson — in 1961 
and has been 
slowly expanding 
ever sińce. 

Although there 
is a smali midway, 
the emphasis is on 
farming. Animals, 
including rabbits, 
goats, turkeys, 
chickens, sheep, 
duclcs and piglets, 
are displayed in 
pens under large tents. Events include 
antiąue tractor pulls, ox pulls, horse 
shows and an underhanded skillet- 
tossing competition. Food, plants and 
crafts are displayed in the 4-H and 
other buildings. About 10,000 people 
attend over a three-day period. 

"It's really family oriented and af- 
fordable; that's our goal," says Dave 
Smith, vice president of the fair board. 
"It was designed as an agricultural fair. 
Today, with agriculture dying out, it's 
difficult, but we strive to maintain 
that. We do have a little commercial- 
ism." 

Like Yermont and the county, the 


fair has changed 
over the years. 

"Agriculture in 
Vermont is chang- 
ing," Smith says. 
"It's not just milk- 
ing anymore. And 
that's what this is 
about. We have a 
lot of backyard 
farmers, people 
with a couple of 
kids who have a 
couple of animals 
to show. There's a 
lot of tradition here. 
Families that 
started with us 38 
years ago are still 
tied to the fair. It's 
smali and friendly." 

On the way back 
from the fair we 
passed through 
Hyde Park, the 
county seat, a 
"real Vermont vil- 
lage," as many had 
told us. With its 
historie court- 
house dominating 
the streetscape, 
Hyde Park is as 
pretty as a Yer¬ 
mont posteard. 
The Opera House, 
built in 1911, is 
the home of the 
Lamoille County 
Players, who per- 
form musicals and 
drama, including 
The Sound of Mu¬ 
sie, occasionally 
presented with a 
descendant of 
Maria von Trapp taking a role. 

Long after we leave, I recall some- 
thing Stacy Manosh at the Johnson 
Woolen Mills told me about exploring 
Lamoille County's back roads: "Get- 
ting off the Interstate and taking the 
road less traveled is kind of like look- 
ing for blackberries. Things look good 
on top, but you have to get down and 
look a little harder. You'11 find little 
diamonds in the rough." <*> 3 


Greg Tasker, an editor at the Baltimore 
Sun, wrote “The Veimont Family von 
Trapp” in our Winter 1997 issue. Photogra- 
pher Kindra Clineff lives in Massachusetts. 



Events and Connections 


Morrisville Military Band Concerts, 

Thursdays at 7 p.m. at the bandshell, 
Peoples Academy, 

June 29-August 31. 

Lamoille County Field Days, 

July 21-23, Wilson Road, Johnson, 
(802)635-7113. 

Belvidere Bluegrass Festival, 

June 17, Belvidere, (802) 888-4732. 

Vermont Studio Center, 

80 Pearl Street, Johnson, YT 05656, 
(802) 635-2727. 

Johnson Woolen Mili, 

Route 15, Johnson, open Mon.-Sat. 
9a.m.-5 p.m., (802) 635-7185. 

Johnson State College, 

(802) 635-2356. 

Lamoille County Players, Fiddler on 
the Roof, July 26-30, Aug. 2-6; Sound 
of Musie, Sept. 28-30, Oct. 1, 5-8, 
Hyde Park, (802) 888-4507. 

Plum and Main Restaurant, Johnson, 
open Mon.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-8 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 6 a.m.-9 p.m., 

Sun. 8 a.m.-l p.m., (802) 635-7596. 

For information on the area, contact: 
Stowe/Smugglers' Notch Region, 

(877) 247-8693; e-mail 
lvcc@together.net 
or visit the Web site 
www.stowesmugglers.com 
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In Weston, the Musie of Suinmer 


By Susan Potter Thiel 
Photographed by Hubert Schriebl 




A violinist performs at 
Weston's Kinhaven Musie 
School. Top, actors from 
South Pacific at the Weston 
Playhouse. 


I n Weston, summer puts morę than 
a song in the heart, it brings musie 
to every comer of the town. 

From Kinhaven Musie School to the 
Weston Playhouse and the Weston 
Community Church, the tempo ąuick- 
ens in June as hundreds of musicians 
and singers begin to arrive. They are 
welcomed as kindred spirits because 
Weston people are just a little bit stage- 
struck and always have been. They ap- 
plaud the arrival of the talented sum¬ 
mer residents who come to perform 
musie ranging from a Brahms sym- 
phony at Kinhaven to Broadway show 
tunes on the Playhouse stage. The 
town is also blessed with extraordi- 
nary musie composed and sung by the 
monks of the Weston Priory during 
services at the smali Benedictine 
monastery on a hill four miles north of 
the village green. 

Weston's preoccupation with musie 
and theater is remarkable, and it began 
with the townspeople themselves. As 
early as 1834, town records mention 
the establishment of a singing school. 
In 1878, in Weston as in many Ver- 
mont towns, a band was formed to 
play in parades and celebrations. In 
1884 a bandstand was built on the 
green for the Weston Cornet Band. In 
1889 the Farrar Park Association, 
which maintains the green, drew up 
the rules still posted beside the Civil 
War monument. They assert that the 
band, "shall have free access at all 


times to said Park for the purposes of 
practicing and discoursing musie and 
shall have fuli control and direction of 
the bandstand erected for their use." A 
collection of some of the band's uni- 
forms, instruments and the bandwagon 
itself is exhibited during summer 
months in the Vermont Craftsmen 
Building next to the Weston Mili Mu- 
seum. But the instigators of Weston's 
most enduring venue for the perform¬ 
ing arts were the sons and daughters of 
local dairy farmers who turned to dra- 
matic productions morę than 80 years 
ago as a diversion from life in a town 
so smali that the intersection of its 
two main roads served as their base¬ 
ball diamond. 

Farmer Kenneth Walker can be seen 
almost any summer day driving his 
tractor down Route 100 along the edge 
of his fields. Walker, his sister Gladys 
and their brother, the late Laurence 
Walker, along with neighbors Ray¬ 
mond Austin and Winifred White, 
were the nucleus of a group for whom 
all Weston was a stage when they and 
the century were in their teens. They 
put on shows in attics, basements and 
barns and grandly referred to Route 
100 — then called River Road — as the 
"A.W. and W. Street of Stars" for 
Austin, Walker and White. 

Eventually, they formed the Weston 
Dramatic Club and received morę 
than applause for their talents. In 1922 
a vacant church was donated to the 
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club. Austin, by then a successful ar- 
chitect, designed the renovations that 
transformed the church into the 
Weston Playhouse. By 1937, word of 
the graceful mountain village theater 
with a columned portico and unusu- 
ally generous leg room reached the 
Boston Conservancy. With the help of 
one of its teachers, the Playhouse be- 
came the first professional summer 
theater in Vermont. There has yet to 
be a season when local residents have 
not performed there side by side with 
veterans of the Broadway stage, Holly¬ 
wood movies and network television. 

The Playhouse bumed to the ground 
in 1962, but on the very night of the 
fire the show went on in a tent hastily 
set up on the opposite side of the green, 
and the season continued. A year later, 
a new Playhouse had been built, again 
designed by Raymond Austin, the 
same fellow who had dreamed up 
plots, built sets and devised costumes 
for the A.W. and W. Street of Stars. 
Austin remained active in Playhouse 




Weston Playhouse performances are at 8 p.m. Tuesday-Saturday; 7 p.m. Sunday; 
matinees at 3 p.m. Wednesday and Saturday. The Act IV Cabaret immediately follows 
evening performances. Cali the box office at (802) 824-5288 for tickets or for cabaret 
reservations. For morę information check www.westplay.com. 

Weston Priory service schedules are posted at the Weston Marketplace, Vermont 
Country Storę and the Weston Village Storę, or cali the priory at (802) 824-5409. 

Kinhaven student concerts are on Fridays at 4 p.m. and Sundays at 2:30 p.m. Fac- 
ulty concerts are on Saturdays at 8 p.m. Check schedules posted at the Weston Mar¬ 
ketplace, Vermont Country 
Storę and Weston Village 
Storę. To reach Kinhaven: 

(802) 824-4332 in sum¬ 
mer, (610) 868-9200 in 
winter or visit its Web site, 
www.kinhaven.org. 


Right, the Grafton Cornet 
Band holdsforth on 
Weston's green. Above, 
yonng musicians cross the 
green fields of Kinhaven. 
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events until his death in 1998 at age 
95. 

"This is not a town of rarefied musi- 
cians but a core of real working people 
who love and appreciate the arts," said 
Steve Stettler, one of three producing 
directors who head the Weston Play- 
house Theatre Company. Stettler said 
Weston's earlier performers tackled 
materiał morę ambitious and difficult 
than most amateur groups of their day. 
They performed in fuli period cos- 
tumes and instead of relying on no¬ 
table Vermonters as "guest stars" 
hired nationally known professional 
actors. 

Among professional actors who 
came for a summer and stayed is Sam 
Lloyd, who abandoned Broadway for 
Weston. Lloyd has been a ringleader 
in such ventures as Community Ca- 
pers, a series of off-season homegrown 
productions in the 1970s, and he 
helped put together a variety show 
benefit organized to help a family 
burned out of its house a few years 
ago. The latest show to grace the Play- 


house stage with all-local talent 
played to a packed house on New 
Year's Eve, 1999. 

Composer, writer and actor Clark 
Gessner has been coming back to Wes¬ 
ton from New York each summer 
sińce 1990, when he played Dr. Wat- 
son in Sherlock Holmes opposite film 
and television star Christopher Lloyd 
(brother of Sam). 

"It's a lovely place, and people who 
come up there and are in the company 
for a summer or two are hoolced," 
Gessner said. "People are encouraged 
to come back, but they really don't 
need much encouragement. It really is 
like coming home." Gessner said 
townspeople invite cast members to 
summer parties and go out of their 
way to make the performers feel wel- 
come. He said he hardly makes a trip 
to the supermarket or shops in sur- 
rounding towns when a stranger 
doesn't compliment his performance 
in a show. 

Gessner, who wrote the Tony-nomi- 
nated Broadway musical You’re a 
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Good Mcm Charlie Brown, said many 
of the songs in another of his shows, 
The Jello Is Always Red, originated in 
the raucous Act IV Cabaret that fol- 
lows every evening performance at the 
Playhouse. Stettler commented that 
the town's setting as well as its resi- 
dents helps the arts thrive. 

"It is a bucolic rural retreat, a place 
that encourages the individual creative 
spirit," Stettler said. 

Composer Gregory Norbet would 
agree. Norbet came to live at Weston 
Priory in 1962 when he was 21. He had 
never written musie, although he 
played the piano and guitar. Two years 
after joining the monastery, he was ap- 
pointed its director of musie. Since the 
priory was established in 1953, musie 
had consisted of traditional Gregorian 
chants sung in Latin. But the 1960s 
were the time of the Second Vatican 
Council, when change was coming to 
the church and services were being 
translated from Latin. As musie direc¬ 
tor, Norbet worked with other church 
choir directors to translate Gregorian 


chants into English, but as Holy Week 
approached, there simply wasn't 
enough musie ready. Although he had 
never composed before, Norbet de- 
cided to try. 

"The musie flowed from a sense of 
the reverence, graciousness, tranąuil- 
lity and peacefulness of the place," 
Norbet said. "One day it gushed out, 
and it never stopped." 

Rich in melody and based on Grego¬ 
rian chants, Norbet's compositions 
were well received by the rest of the 
monlcs, and soon priory visitors began 
to ask for copies. Then a musie pub- 
lisher suggested recording them. A 
four-minute television segment broad- 
cast by ABC news brought national at- 
tention and a substantial inerease in 
visitors. 

"Musie helped the monlcs to pray in 
a new language," said Norbet, who left 
the priory in 1983 and is married to 
artist Kathryn Carrington. The compo- 
sition, production and distribution of 
the priory's musie is now shared by its 
whole community, and yisitors find a 
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generous supply of recordings and song 
books in a smali gift shop on the 
grounds. 

Although musie expresses worship 
at the priory, Kinhaven Musie School 
students come for the love of musie it- 
self. The atmosphere of the rustic cam¬ 
pus is relaxed, with a swimming pond, 
tennis and basketball courts, and bare- 
foot musicians toting instruments 
from practice cabins to concert hall to 
dormitories. Admission to Kinhaven is 
selective and reąuires an audition. 

Students wear "dress whites" to 
concerts as a nod to formality, but the 
outfits are as likely to be a white 
T-shirt and a pair of shorts as a flowing 
summer dress. A flute solo, UOiseau 
des bois, is greeted with cheers, whis- 
tles and a rumbie of feet stamping on 
the wooden floor. Between pieces, stu¬ 
dents sitting in balconies above the 
main floor of the 200-seat concert hall 
spontaneously break into song. The 
spirit is youthful and exuberant; the 
song is a Bach chorale, sung in perfect 
harmony. 

One of the best times to appreciate 
Kinhaven is late morning when pri- 
vate lessons are over. From practice 
cabins around the ąuiet campus come 
the sounds of isolated instruments — 
a violin, a bassoon, a trumpet. Director 
Jerry Bidlack said the 90 students be¬ 
tween ages 13 and 18 who study classi- 
cal musie during the six-week senior 
session from late June to early August 
can sometimes find practicing almost 
too absorbing. David Dushlcin, who es- 
tablished Kinhaven in 1952 to provide 
children a place where they could be 
unabashed in their joy of listening, 
practicing and playing, sometimes 
shooed the youngsters outdoors, say- 
ing, "I don't want to hear a single 
notę." Seventy younger students, in 
fourth through seventh grade, attend 
the junior session during the last two 
weeks of August. 

Flutist Ariella Perlman, 15, came to 
Kinhaven from New York City for the 
third summer in a row last year. 

"It lets you be yourself," Ariella 
said. "Everyone is really different, but 
everyone can come together and play." 

"YoiTre always doing something, 
but it's real laid-back," said her friend 
Lara Gabins, 17, an oboist from Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cablc 
color TV. Somc rooms have private balconics/patios and 
saunas. Heatcd pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully Iandscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 
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AmuuiaJi/,.. 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty breakfasts. 

A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite summer activities. 

Spacious Suites & Rooms — all with A/C 


Tennis Courts • Outdoor Pool 



Acclaimed Restaurant 
Theatre & Golf Packages 
Minutes from Manchester 

1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
ww w. harrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 


Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington Inn. An exquisite, romantic, 1848 
Greek Revival mansion with 18 luxurious 
rooms, many with jacuzzis and fireplaces. 
Special Packages from $129 include room, 
dinner entree with salad, homemade breads 
and sorbet. 1999 Yankee Magazine's Travel 
Guide to New England “Editors’ Pick”. 

Please cali us at 800-443-9442. 

Visit our web site, www.arlingtoninn.com 
(See our ad page 22) 

Arlington West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 
mountainside acres overlooking the scenie 
Battenkill and historie village of Arlington. 
Enjoy the comfortable ambiance of this 18- 
room, fuli service country inn with its rich 
outdoor world to explore from your doorstep. 
Specializing in weddings that make visions re- 
ality. Open all year. Wes and Mary Ann 
Carlson, Innkeepers. Arlington, VT. 

(802) 375-6516. www.westmountaininn.com 
(See our ad page 22) 

Candlelight Motel. Under new management. 

Free Continental breakfast. Kids under 12 stay 
free. Large pool, CCTV, AC, refrigerator, 
phone, hair dryer in rooms. Free cribs. A 
classic Vermont motel on Battenkill with a rep- 
utation for clean, spacious, smoking/non- 
smoking rooms. Quiet, set back off road. 
4-season activities. Families most welcome. 
Fine dining within walking distance. 

Rates $48-$95. Special discount for group 
bookings. Rt. 7A, Arlington, VT 05450. 

(802) 375-6647. (800) 348-5294. 
www.candlelightmotel.com 
E-mail: candlite@together.net 

Green River Inn. Tucked away on 450 acres, 
the Green River Inn offers a memorable 
Vermont vacation. Fourteen beautiful rooms 
with private baths, whirlpools and fireplaces. 
Relax by the river. A perfect setting for a 
romantic rendezvous or family getaway. 
Seasonal outdoor activities begin right at your 
door. Outstanding service and gourmet 
restaurant. Rates $90-$ 190 per room with 
a fuli breakfast. 2480 Sandgate Road, 

Sandgate, VT 05250. (888) 648-2212. 

(802) 375-2272. www.greenriverinn.com 
(See our ad page 22) 

The Keelan House. Our beautifully restored 
and appointed 1820’s smali, country inn is 
sited on 17 acres. We have stocked trout 
ponds and 1/3 mile frontage on the famed 
Battenkill River. Five bedrooms, private 
baths, central air, and scrumptious breakfasts 
have been enjoyed by our guests sińce 1987. 
Verrall and Don Keelan. Arlington, VT 05250. 
802-375-9029. (See our ad page 22) 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios. saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and 
historie old Bennington. Family owned 
and operated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦ 

141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802)442-8351. 

www.bennington.com/paradise 
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DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesąue 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and eight surrounding his¬ 
torie buildings. Dining is an informal and deli- 
cious adventure in American regional cuisine. 
Located minutes from Manchester. Families 
welcome. Open year-round. Linda and Jim 
McGinnis. innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. (802) 
867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within 
Vermont’s Green Mountains, The Equinox fea- 
tures 183 rooms and suites, three restaurants. 
complete fitness spa, the British School of Fal- 
conry, The Land Rover Driving School, golf, 
and excellent shopping at nearby designer 
outlets. Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, 
VT. Cali (800) 362-4747; in Vermont, 

(802) 362-4700 or visit our Web site at 

www.equinoxresort.com 

(See our ad on page 24) 

MistraLs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraFs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR'S “Award 
of Excellence." Savor such specialties as 
Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medalhons, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are neces- 
sary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. Rte. 

11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. 

(802)362-1779. 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦♦♦♦. 

Spectacular views, located on 20 acres sur- 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigerators, in-room 
coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking and non- 
smoking rooms. Romantic, modemized suites 
and rooms in a unique Victorian or country- 
style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manchester Ctr., 

VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917- 
6245 for reservations. www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant in the 
heart of Historie Manchester Village. Best 
known for exquisitely decorated suites with 
Jacuzzi for two persons, a fireplace in the bath- 
room, and a second fireplace in bedroom! 
Weekend rates include your romantic dinners — 
with fuli choice from our world-class menu, and 
elegant, three-course Vermont country break- 
fasts. Attractive two-night midweek packages 
available. Reservation linę: (800) 822-2331. 
“Country Hospitality for the Sophisticated 
Traveler’\ Yisit our sample rooms at 
www.reluctantpanther.com 
e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont 
to “...a magical handful of buildings on the 
Green of a fairytale village." Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award- 
winning chef; luxurious accommodations. Ski, 
fish, swim, hike, bike or shop for antiques. 
Recently featured in Country r Home, Travel 
Holiday, Chronicie — WCVB, and Country' 

Inns Magazine. Seasonal packages. 

Four Columns Inn, Newfane, VT 05345 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com (800) 787-6633 or 
(802) 365-7713. (See our ad on page 21) 



Palmer Rouse 

AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center VT 
800-917-6245 


photobywin @ aol.com 

In the heart of Manchester and its surrounding mountains is nestled a 
picturesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On site golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, fishing or just relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern” adjacent. 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. Visit us at www.palmerhouse.com 
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A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN . Manchester Village, VT 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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‘The Wfiite (House 
of ‘WUmington 



Southern Vermont’s 
Quintessential Country Inn 
www.whitehouseinn.com 
800.541.2135 
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See Ali Of Vermont 
From Killington s 
Most Luxurious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-freel -800-451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 

felNAif 

NJ Inn & Resort 
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An intimate 1840 
country inn. secluded on 13 beautiful acres 
of the Green Mountains. Exceptional farę, 
award-winning winę cellar, Whirlpool suites. 
swimming pool, and the warm “welcome 
home" hospitality of Sue & Harris. Come for 
an extended visit or just for dinner. 

AAA ♦♦♦ & Mobil ★★★ 

802-775-2290 or 800-752-0571 

Woodward Rd., Mendon, VT 05701 
http ://redcloverinn .com 
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The Green Mountains 
and the Waybury Inn are 
awaiting your arrival. 

Relaxing Country Environment 
Cozy Guest Rooms 
Unpretentious Fine Dining 
An Intimate Pub 


WAYBURY 
i INN i 

A Good Investment in Time 

Route 125, East Middlebury, Vermont 05740 
thefolks @ wayburyinn. com 

800 - 348-1810 
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Horseback Riding & Imtruction 

^M(HmtainDbpXljvi 

AND RESORT 

Come ride or learn to ride at our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart of Central Vermont‘s Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English, Western, Dressage, Jumping and morę. In addition, guests 
enjoy tennis, golf, beach and lakę activities, fly fishing and claybird shooting. 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1-800-445-2100 

info@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 
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Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the famnl 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


In VT - 802.728.5575 
www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis 


lnquire about our 
"stay free"packages 

THKEE 

STALLION 

-fWNT 


MOUNTAIN BIKING • FINE DINING 


A Perfect Getaway 
atan Elegant 
Country Inn 
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WILMINGTON 

The White House of Wilmington. Elegant, yet 
relaxed accommodations, fine dining. 60' pool. 
14 acres of well manicured lawns, formal 
flower gardens and bubbling fountains make 
the White House a true country inn. “The 
White House is known for its superior accom- 
modations” by The New York Times. 3 star 
“Excellent” Mobil rating for dining and lodg¬ 
ing. 800.541.2135. www.whitehouseinn.com 


gp 


Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great children's program. Open May- 
October. Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com (See our ad on page 14) 


CHESTER 

Henry Farm Inn. Explore the Green Mountains 
from a perfect country setting! Converted 
1750s stagecoach stop has nine spacious 
rooms/suites. private baths, country breakfasts. 
Bike. hike, fish, morę! Great for groups, 
weddings or just relaxing in a quintessential 
Vermont atmosphere. 800-723-8213 or 
http://henryfarm.vermontel.net 


CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback 
riding, fly fishing, claybird shooting. golf, 
tennis, swimming. boating & much morę! 
Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 
(800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded by 
over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo region of 
the Green Mountain National Forest. Twelve 
rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic cuisine 
using fresh Vermont products complemented 
by our own greenhouse. Cross-country skiing, 
hiking, walking, mountain biking, swimming, 
sauna, fishing or just plain relaxation and 
freedom. Goshen, VT. 800-448-0707 or 
in-state. 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn, 
extraordinary food. Spring/S u mmer/Fall — 
central to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, 
golf packages, tennis school. fly fishing 
packages, hiking, mountain biking, pool, 
fitness center, alpine slide. Winter — alpine 
skiing, snowmobiling, skating, sleigh rides. 
Exquisite food and attentiveness brings guests 
back. We’ll help you experience Vermont’s 
best. Route 4 between Rutland and Killington. 
(800) 451-6108. www.cortinainn.com 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 

13 acres. This 1840’s inn offers sumptuous 
breakfasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, 
award-winning winę list, majestic views, 

14 enticing rooms with private baths, many 
with fireplaces, double whirlpools. Warm 
hospitality. Hike, bike, browse, relax. pool. 
AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. Selected “Romantic 
Hideaway” by The Disceming Traveler. 

Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 

Woodward Road. Mendon, VT 05701. 

(800) 752-0571 or (802) 775-2290. 
www.redcloverinn.com 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Conti¬ 
nental breakfast served to guest rooms. 
Outstanding, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St.. Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
fax (802) 388-4075, 

E-mail: innkeeper@ InnontheGreen.com 
www.InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops and close 
to Middlebury Snów Bowl. Member of Historie 
Hotels of America, ♦♦♦ On The Greens, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-4961. 

(800) 842-4666. www.middleburyinn.com 
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Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 150, includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810, renovated this year. Ali 
guestrooms with private baths. Comfortable 
country hospitality with unpretentious fine din¬ 
ing and casual pub farę. Minutes to a national 
forest with many outdoor opportunities. 

Historie Middlebury offers ąuaint village 
shops and antiąue Stores. Centrally located to 
explore Vermont. Waybury Inn, Route 125, 

East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810, 
(802) 388-4015. www.wayburyinn.com 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. *99, (CVEDC). 
Adjacent to State House, historical museum, 
theatre and business district. Featuring new 
colonial rooms. J. Morgan's Steakhouse 
and streetside boutiąues. 100 State St.. 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-5252 or 
800-274-5252. www.capitolplaza.com. 

Summer rates $82-$ 112. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Country 
Inn. Enjoy individually appointed, elegant 
guest rooms and gourmet fine dining. Nestled 
in the foothills of the Green Mountains on 1300 
acres, this four-season destination features 50 
km of trails for x-c skiing & snowshoeing, 
hiking & mountain biking, golf, tennis, fishing, 
fitness center w/sauna, outdoor pool & 
whirl-pools. Perfect location for weddings and 
conferences. Serving lunch and dinner at 
LippitFs Restaurant and Morgan's Pub. 
Randolph. VT. (800) 424-5575 or 
(802) 728-5575, or visit us at 
www.3StallionInn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodg¬ 
ing in the 1825 farmhouse includes excellent 
meals, served family style. Visit the cows, relax 
on the porch, swim in the river, hike in the 
woods. Children are always welcome! Enjoy 
the farm! Bob. Beth. Tom, Jen and Dave 
Kennett, Rochester, VT 05767. 

(802) 767-3926. www.libertyhillfann.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury. 

Vermont. Charm, comfort and personal atten- 
tion. Featured on Discovery TV: "Best Places 
to Kiss.’' Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 
Enjoy our 3 course scmmptious breakfast. 
afternoon appetizers w/complimentary wines 
& champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the hean of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AA A ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. Located on The Green 
in the village of Woodstock. the Woodstock 
Inn & Resort defines luxury travel. Owned by 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, the Inn offers guests 
old-world elegance, impeccable service, and 
Four Diamond-rated dining. World-class 
recreational facilities include the Robert 
Trent Jones. Sr., 18-hole golf course. 
www.woodstockinn.com or 800-448-7900. 


Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Hospitality Consultants specializes in the listing 
and sales of select hospitality properties 
throughout Vermont. Our services include buyer 
broker representation, consulting services to 
buyers, consulting services to sellers to help 
them establish a sales price, consulting to 
Innkeepers hoping to improve their bottom linę, 
valuations, and securing financing. 
www.hospitalityconsultants.com 
or toll free 888-362-5007. 

EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. Unwind on 440- 
acre historie farm estate. Most spectacular views 
in Vermont. Hiking, bicycling. cross-country 
skiing, fine dining. Casually elegant guest rooms 
and suites in restored Creamery. Refreshing Spa. 
Seasonal packages; 3 hours from Boston. “ Mag - 
ical...splendid. ” Yankee Magazine Editors' 

Pick. Come home to the farm and rediscover a 
sense of wonder in your life! Inn at Mountain 
View Farm, East Burkę, VT. 
www.innmtnview.com Cali (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house. filled with 
European and American antiques, is surrounded 
by perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of 
trails and there are friendly house and barn ani- 
mals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli breakfast. P.O. 
Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. 

802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Spectacular 
Champlain Islands Country Inn and Restaurant. 
Romantic rooms, jacuzzi tubs, balcony porches 
with magnificent lakę and mountain views. Nou- 
velle American cuisine featuring Vermont farm 
fresh produets. Four-season activities: skating 
rink, skiing, ice fishing, spring bird migration 
flyway on-site, sea-kayaking center. 

AAA ♦♦♦. 888-525-3644? 
www.northherohouse.com 
(See our ad on page 82) 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Yillage Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian: nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum: Shelburne Farms and Vermont Teddy 
Bear close by. Airpoit and Burlington 10 min¬ 
utes. AC, phones. TV on request. Amex/MC/ 
Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 
05482. 802-985-2800. Toll free 877-808-1834. 
E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 


STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea¬ 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts. private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in New 
England, Discerning Travelers. An intimate inn 
in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking AAA ♦♦♦ 
Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 



cihe ^Middlebury Hnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 

Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 
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Middlebury^ 


Landmark 


Middlebury 


breakfast and 


afternoon 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 
and air 
conditioning 
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A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800-448-0707 
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Co/nc expmence cc/nfrertablc ekpance, pmacp, ęuictudc, 

andffauunc hcspitalitp at our 
Ltuauy Bcd & Bpeakfastjnn. 


Stowe, Peemont 


302253 6232 

www, stcnchillinn, co/n 
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Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 


Stowe's Intimate Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

www. 0 towevtusa.com 

www Stowe, Yermont 05672 


ó^Snra/ 
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M0UNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.moimtainsideresort.ee 


800 - 458-4893 
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HeART of the VlLLAGE Inn 
A Victorian Bed and Breakfast 

5347 Shelburne Road, PO Box 953 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
TOLL FREE: 877 - 808-1834 
802 985-2800 • ^z^.heartoftheyillage.com 


The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe’s Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven acres of landscaped grounds, creating the 
perfect environment for relaxation. Excellence 
in service, hospitality and accommodations. 
Designer-decorated rooms are stylish with spe- 
cial touches and condo-suites have fireplaces 
and two-person Jacuzzis. Award-winning 
“AquaCentre" with indoor pool. grand Jacuzzi, 
sauna and mini-gym and outdoor pool and 
MoonSpa. Tennis and French petanque, too. 
P.O. Box 8 , Stowe, VT (800) 367-6873. 
www.stowevtusa.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 1 - 
4 bedroom condos with modem appliances, pri- 
vate phones and expansive fumished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe. VT 
05672. 800-458-4893. E-mail: 
mtside @ together. net 
www.mountainsideresort.ee 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and break¬ 
fast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest rooms, 
each with fireside two-person jacuzzi and king- 
sized bed. Superb wooded setting offering pri- 
vacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub under the 
stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli breakfast 
and evening hors d’oeuvres. Outdoor activities 
abound nearby. Non-smoking. 89 Houston 
Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-6282. 
www.stonehillinn.com 

Three Bears at the Fountain. Where everything 
is just right. Stowe’s oldest guest house. A 
classic New England bed and breakfast offering 
queen and king rooms with private bath. Fuli 
homemade breakfast, antiques, mountain 
views. Master and 2-bedroom suites also avail- 
able. Romance, Relaxation, Renewal. The per¬ 
fect setting for your intimate wedding. 1049 
Pucker Street, Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.threebearsbandb.com 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining 
in three restaurants accompanied by nightly 
musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for recre¬ 
ation and personal exploration. Hiking, garden 
tours, family singalongs, horse-drawn carriage 
rides, concerts in our meadow & Mountain 
Kids Club. Special summer packages available. 
800-826-7000. www.trappfamily.com/vl 
(See our ad page 23) 
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FIND 

VermontLife 

ONLINE AT: 

www.vtlife.com 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 

Continued from page 64 

Kinhaven's 30 faculty members, on 
break from symphony orchestras and 
university teaching posts around the 
country, present concerts on Saturdays 
at 8 p.m. Student concerts are on Fri- 
days at 4 p.m. and Sundays at 2:30 
p.m. Kinhaven scarcely publicizes the 
free concerts beyond a single sheet of 
typed paper listing the dates and 
tacked up at the Weston Marketplace 
or the Vermont Country Storę. Still, 
appreciative Weston residents and va- 
cationers mingle with visiting parents 
in the audience, which overflows onto 
the lawn outside. 

"I can't believe the day Tve had," 
said Jane Worley, a registered nurse- 
practitioner from Westminster, as she 
settled into a chair in Kinhaven's con- 
cert hall on a Saturday night. Worley 
had learned of the concerts from other 
vacationers at Greendale Campground 
in Green Mountain National Forest in 
Weston. She had hiked deep into the 
forest in the morning and had a swim 
at the Weston Recreation Area pond in 
the afternoon. "And now," she said, 
"Fm listening to classical musie!" 

Besides the concerts, students have 
played at many area churches, at the 
Weston Library, for preschoolers at 
The Little School and in the bandstand 
on the green preceding Playhouse 
matinees. In turn, the Playhouse has 
hosted the entire school as invited 
guests. When the Playhouse joined 
with the Community Church to pre¬ 
sent the First Sundays series of con¬ 
certs, Kinhaven musicians were among 
the performers. 

The First Sundays series grew out of 
the church's effort to regularly present 
musie at the church, which is only 
open in summer. The series is one of 
several efforts by Stettler and his part- 
ners, Malcolm Ewen and Tim Fort, to 
develop new venues. Series performers 
have included the Weathersfield Mu¬ 
sie Festival, the Manchester Musie 
Festival and members of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra Chorus. For the 
past six years, the Playhouse has enter- 
tained 1,000 students from 20 area 
schools at special student matinees. 

So Weston's rich summers of musie 
and performance, started so long ago, 
continue to thrive. 


Susan Potter Thiel lives in Weston. Hu¬ 
bert Schriebl lives in South Londonderry. 
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David D. Parker 

STRUCTURAL RESTORATION 

Spedalmngin ISt/i & 19th Century 
Barn & Homes 


904 Upper Dummerston Rd. *Bratt]eboro, Vermont 05301 
Tel: (802) 257-5717* Fax: (802) 257-5719 

www.parkerrestoration.com 
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Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

alpacas 


Offering sedes, boarding, and 
breeding services 

Alpaca Yarns 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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A .Special Invitation 

Gelebrating over 30 years in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our newest 
store tuckea away in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers « 
rHL&e pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .our gift shop will sparkle with Christmas iu 
spirit. Our beautiful Log Cabin Gift Shop is nestled amonglO acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^^^^"Ćnnstmas Shop open Oct l^th through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire farmly. Open year-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -FeblOth & Auglst -l^th 

Co^er’s Sugar House Gardens 

15 Baltimore Rd.. No. Springfield, VI^051^0 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 
! (300) i 33 IśA 5 • www.cogersugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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The Mermont Preseruation Trnst's 
Paul Bruhti on the porch ofthe 
organization's Grand Isle Lakę House. 
Above and right, the Lakę House 
during the Mozart Festioal. 


G uiding a visitor through the 
Grand Isle Lakę House, Paul 
Bruhn is almost apologetic about 
the elegance of the restored century- 
old inn. 

Colorful ąuilts cover the wrought- 
iron beds. The wood floors glisten and 
the bathrooms gleam. The 13 guest 
rooms on the second floor exude a 
simple grace, yet Bruhn frets about 
whether it may look too dressed up. In 
the next breath, he excitedly points 
out an example of woodwork detail 
that survived years of neglect. 

As executive director of The Preser- 
vation Trust of Vermont, Bruhn 
stresses function as well as form. The 
Grand Isle Lakę House, in the Cham- 
plain Islands town of Grand Isle, is the 
crown jewel of his organization's work, 
and he wants people to see it for its 
usefulness as well as its beauty. 


"Historie preservation activity isn't 
about pickling Yermont," Bruhn says 
as he runs down the list of other pro- 
jects his organization is working on, 
from helping to restore old barns to 
renovating artists' spaces and creating 
senior Citizen housing in a former vil- 
lage school. "These are all buildings 
that have a lot of productive use left in 
them." 

"There was a time when historie 
preservation meant saving and keeping 
the most important building in the 
community," he says. "Now it's a 
much broader thing." 

Five years ago, the inn was a vacant, 
cavemous eyesore on a spit of land jut- 
ting out into Pearl Bay. Its spectacular 
verandah sagged after enduring so 
many harsh island winters. Local resi- 
dents feared the abandoned building 
would fali victim to yandals or an ar- 
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The Grand Isle Lakę House: 

Yermont s Preseryation Trust in Action 


By Dianę Derby 

Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 




sonisGs match. Perhaps 
worse, they worried that 
the prime lakefront real 
estate — 55 acres and 
nearly a half mile of spec- 
tacular shoreline — 
would be chopped up and 
transformed into a subdi- 
vision of new homes. 

When it was built at the 
turn of the century as the 
Island Villa, the hotel at- 
tracted summer guests 
who sought refuge from 
the steamy cities of Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York. Passengers took 
the railway to the Grand Isle station 
and a surrey delivered them to the ho- 
teLs front door. 

But the hotel suffered a steady drop 
in clientele after World War II and 
stopped operating in the mid-1950s. It 


was sold to the Sisters of Mercy, who 
operated it as a girls' summer camp for 
nearly four decades. The bugle that 
summoned the campers to meals, 
swims and craft classes fell silent in 
1993, when the sisters decided they 
could no longer shoulder the financial 
burden of keeping Camp Marycrest in 
compliance with State safety codes. 

The sisters set out to find a buyer 
who would preserve the hotel. They 
found Bob and Cindy Hoehl and The 
Preseryation Trust of Vermont. Cindy 
Hoehl is a graduate of Trinity College 
in Burlington, run by the Sisters of 
Mercy. Bob Hoehl is cofounder of IDX, 
a highly successful health-care soft¬ 
ware company in South Burlington. 
Their daughter attended the camp in 
the 1970s. 

The Hoehls bought the property in 
1996 for $750,000 — about half the 
potential selling price on 
the private market. A year 
later they offered it, minus 
three acres for their own 
futurę summer home, as a 
gift to The Preseryation 
Trust. 

Hoehl and his wife consid- 
ered the task of restoring the 
rambling, three-story build- 
ing themselves, "but that 
didn't last too long, " Hoehl 
said. Instead, his donation 
turned out to be the largest 






in the history of the nonprofit Preser¬ 
yation Trust. 

With much of the work now com- 
pleted, the restored Lakę House is 
morę than just a reminder of an era. It 
is in strong demand to host weddings 
and conferences, thereby generating 
income for the trust's other projects. It 
also serves as a showpiece for what 
can happen when the right forces join 
in community preseryation efforts. 

The hotel, however, is a uniąue pro- 
ject for The Preseryation Trust — the 
only building that the trust owns. The 
organization's real work is to serve as 
a catalyst, bringing together people 
who want to see a building restored 
and the resources to make the dream 
happen. 

"Our job is to help local communi- 
ties and organizations do preseryation, 
as opposed to our going out and doing 
it ourselves," Bruhn says. 

Headąuartered in a smali space over- 
looking Burlington^ Church Street, 
the trust is a two-person office with an 
active board of directors. There are 
also two part-time field service worlc- 
ers who are shared with The National 
Trust for Historie Preseryation. Its an- 
nual operating budget runs about 
$100,000 a year, and the trust has 
played an active role in $50 million 
worth of restoration projects around 
the State, stretching from North Ben- 
nington to Bloomfield. 
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By Bruhn's estimate, the trust has 
been involved in 400 to 500 sites sińce 
it began nearly 20 years ago. An early 
project was Richmondu Round Barn; 
Rutland's neoclassical Paramount 
Theater is among the morę recent 
restoration efforts it has assisted. 

Bruhn is reluctant to discuss the 
trustu work without giving credit to 
his board members, as well as to the 
benevolent partners that have con- 
tributed to the cause. The list is long 
and varied, from the National Bank of 
Newport to the National Trust for 
Historie Preservation. Morę often the 
partners have the word foundation at- 
tached to their names, the Stowe- 
based Freeman Foundation being chief 
among them. The Freeman Founda¬ 
tion has donated $3.5 million to preser- 
vation efforts over the past five years 
and has played a key role in $35 mil¬ 
lion worth of rehabilitation efforts by 
leveraging other funding sources, ac- 
cording to Bruhn. 

The Bloomfield Town Hall is a case 
in point. A few years back, after the 
1893 Victorian structure sat dormant 
for morę than 30 years, talk of tearing 
it down began circulating. Although 
some residents of this smali Northeast 
Kingdom community saw its poten- 
tial, others saw it as an eyesore. 

Sherry Belknap was among those 
who saw potential. Belknap, who 
chairs the town's select board, remem- 
bered the town meetings in the hall 
where his grandfather served as mod¬ 
erator. The building was the town's 
gathering place through the late 1950s, 
bringing together locals for theater 
productions and other town functions. 
But by the mid-1960s the hall had lost 
its luster. Belknap remembers he and 
his young friends using the building, 
with its open-domed interior, as a bas¬ 
ketball court. 

"We did morę damage in two 
months than had been done in 100 
years," he says with a hint of guilt in 
his voice. 

Belknap took his concerns to the 
state's Division for Historie Preserva- 
tion, where he met with Erie Gilbert - 
son. To Belknap's surprise, Gilbertson 
pulled out a file on the Bloomfield 
Town Hall. "He informed me that it 
would be a tragedy if we tore that 
building down," Belknap says, recall- 
ing how he ąuickly learned details 
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THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
S E R VIC E S 
SINCE 1985 


Et 



Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 
The Clean Yield 
Garvin Hill Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

www.cleanyield.com 
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Listen to this 
compelling new novel 
—on cassette or 
compact disc— 
by the bestselling 
author of Midwives. 


Read by Judith lvey 
Approx. 5 hours 
3 cassettes or 5 CDs 


“A writer of 
unusual heart.” 

—Boston Globe 


Trans-sister Radio is available in hard- 
cover from Harmony. Midwives and 
Law ofSimilars are also available from 
Random House AudioBooks. 


AUDIDBDDKS 


Available wherever audiobooks are sold. Visit our website at www.randomhouse.com/audio 




























about the building's rare sticlc-style ar- 
chitecture. Gilbertson told Belknap 
that the 19th century Victorian style 
was exceptionally rare in northern 
Vermont. 

Until that moment, Belknap hadn't 
paid much attention to such details. 
"It was all Greek to me," he says of 
Gilbertson's lesson in historie archi- 
tecture. "My main goal as selectman 
was at least to stabilize the building." 

Although town residents agreed to 
fix and maintain the town hall, they 
were reluctant to use local tax dollars 
to do it. Gilbertson led Belknap to 
Bruhn and the Freeman Foundation, 
which offered a $30,000 grant for the 
effort. The town was able to leverage 
$20,000 morę in State funds and 
through private donations, and the 
$50,000 was enough to cover the bare 
essentials: roof repairs, new Windows 
and a paint job. The town hall now 
sports a traditional Victorian color pat- 
tern of burgundy, okra and olive, an at- 
tractive first glimpse of Vermont for 
those Crossing the border from New 
Hampshire. 

"It would never have happened 
without Paul Bruhn. I essentially told 
him what our concerns were and what 
we wanted to do. He saw what we 
wanted," Belknap recalls. "I think 
they realized that the building was 
worthy of recognition, not only on a 
local and a State but — I might go so 
I far as to say — on a national level." 

With the essentials done, the project 
. I has sparked interest among residents 
who were once naysayers, according to 
Belknap. The building is slowly com- 
I ing bacie to life, although there is still 
1 considerable worlc to be done. But 
11 Belknap says he is in no rush. 

"We've used it morę in the past year 
I than we have in 30 years," the select- 
I man says. "It has stood there for 100- 
I odd years, and now it will stand there 
I for another 100 years." 

As Bruhn sees it, the trust's preser- 
I vation projects meld into a larger pic- 
I turę, one of sustaining vibrant Ver- 
I mont downtowns that can overcome 
I the growing threat of suburban sprawi. 
I Bruhn has been a ąuiet yet effective 
I player on the sprawi front, working to 
I encourage Wal-Mart to locate its chain 
I Stores in the heart of downtowns 
I rather than developing land on the pe- 
I riphery. Such was the case in both 
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BROTHERS 

IN(ORPORATED 

DESIGN CENTER 


Route 5 • Bradford, VT 
802.222.5280 


Marvin makes wood Windows and doors in morę than 
11,000 standard shapes, sizes and styles. 
Quechee Lakes decided to include a few of those 
Windows and doors in their beautiful new homes. 
We're glad they did.. .and we know you will be too. 

To leam morę about Quechee Lakes, cali 888.592.2224 
or visit www.quecheelakes.com. 
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Join the fun in a safe and natural setting. 
Cali 800-Vermont or Visit www.vtstateparks.com 
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You Can Get There From Here... 



Copley 



Woodlands 


St owe, Ven.morn 


RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 


You deserye a choice ... 
You’ve earned it! 
802 - 253-4203 

www.copleywoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’11 think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Yermont 


A Partncrship of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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EARLY 

NEW ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS 


Acquires 17th & 18th Century Houses and Barns 
Often Slated For Demolition, Dismantles , Relocates and Restores 
Them To Their Original Splendor 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT • CUSTOM BUILDING 
FULL TIME STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN & ARTISANS 
FULL INVENTORY OF ANTIQUE FLOORING, BEAMS & HARDWARE 

Offering “The Best of Both Worlds” By Maintaining 
Historieal and Arehiteetural Integrity While 
Integrating The Most Comfortable and 
Energy Efficient Systems Arailable. 

273 PENDLETON HILL ROAD • NORTH STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06359 
phone 860-599-4393 e-mail: ENERl@AOL.COM fax 860-599-4403 
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Bennington and Rutland, where Wal- 
Mart agreed to scalę down the size of 
its Stores and move into existing com- 
mercial spaces. But the pitch didn't 
work in Williston, where many critics 
— including Bruhn — view the big-box 
landscape at Taft Comers as the poster 
child of bad planning. 

Lately, Bruhn and others who share 
his downtown philosophy are mourn- 
ing the loss of the Lazarus Department 
Storę in Middlebury and joining forces 
to protect what Bruhn refers to as 'The 
traditional settlement patterns in Ver- 
mont." 

"In Middlebury, there is no longer a 
place where you can buy socks and un- 
derwear and a tie and shoes for kids 
and just the whole rangę of things you 
used to be able to find in a downtown 
department storę," Bruhn says. "It's 
been a real loss for that community." 

In June 1999, Bruhn pulled together 
a group of 18 people for a two-day, 
sprawl-fighting brainstorming session. 
The challenge was to find a way to en- 
courage entrepreneurs to consider 
downtown retailing, to ensure that 
Stores will be there in the futurę to 
provide the basie goods and services at 
affordable prices. 

"We need to have downtowns and 
community centers that really serve 
the broad community, not just high- 
end, tourist entertainment stuff," he 
says. "This is about real places being a 
part of Vermonters / everyday lives." 

So it was no mere coincidence that 
as Bruhn planned the strategy session, 
he chose to hołd it at the Grand Isle 
Lakę House. 

"I do think it's true that good ideas 
happen when you're in a beautiful 
place thinking about things," he says 
with a smile. Leaning back into a lad- 
derback chair on the hotePs wrap- 
around porch, he adds, "This puts a 
tangible face on The Preservation 
Trust." 

• 

For morę information on the trust, 
contact The Preservation Trust of Yer¬ 
mont, 104 Church Street, Burlington, 
VT 05401, tel. (802) 658-6647. 


Dianę Derby is a reporter for the Rutland 
Herald and the Barre-Montpelier Times 
Argus. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur is a photogra- 
pher for the Times Argus. 
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/ / Vacation 
with Vermont’s 
best and visit 
these fine Ver- 
mont attractions. 

See famous 
Vermont Products 
while they’re being 
madę and redis- 
cover your heritage 
through world- 
class museums. 
Explore Vermont’s 
spectacular 
countryside and 
experience its 
natural beauty. 
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ferment Attractions 



Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 



off Natural Science 


Spend some time on the 
wild side and enjoy: 

♦ the Vermont Raptor Center, 
living museum with morę than 
25 species of birds of prey, offering 
raptor encounters, flight demonstrations 
and tours 


♦ 78 acres of self-guided naturę trails 

♦ educational exhibits and Naturę Shop 


Hours: 10-4, Closed Sunday. 

Admission: $6 adults, $3 students, $2 children 5-11 

27023 Church Hill Road 
Woodstock, VT 05091-9642 
802-457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 
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Best Cheddar in the World 

www.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors’ Center 
at the factory in Cabot, or the Cabot Annex Storę 
in Waterbury. In Cabot, enjoy a video, factory 
specials & free samples. Watch us make our 
renowned dairy foods. Cali for tour days and 
times, as well as cheese-making days. Rte. 2 to 
Rte. 215, Cabot. (802) 563-2231. Waterbury loca- 
tion includes Vermont specialty foods, video and 
samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, (802) 244-6334. 
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TRAINS AROUND YERMONT 



TUR E E SC EMC RAIŁ EXCl RSIONS 
Yermont Yalley Flyer 

• Norłh Bennington to Manchester 

Green Mountain Flyer 

• Bellows Falls to Chester 

River Vallev Rambler 

• White River to Norwii 

GREEN MOUNTAIN RAILR0AD 

P.0. Box 498, 54 Depot Street 
Bellows Falls, VT 05101 
802-463-3069, 800-707-3530 
E-mail: railtour@sover.net www.rails-vt.com 
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The Machinę 
Tool Trail 


Windsor Ml. Ascutney Springlield 


I I was known as “Precision Valley, ,, the 
birthplace and center of the machinę 
tool industry in Yermont — and the indus- 
trial world. 


Now, an historical tour celebrates tliis rich 
history and acknowledges the businesses 
that have grown up in its shadow. Kleven 
sites capture the entrepreneurial spirit of 
tliis region. 


Begin your tour at the American Precision 
Museum on historie Rt.5, then on to sites 
such as Windsor Train Station, Inn at 
Windsor, Vermont State Craft Center at 
Windsor House, Constitution House, 
Simon Pearce, and Catamounl Brewery. 
For information 802-674-5781. 


Sponsored by Ascutney Mountain Resort, imitirig you to 
stay with us while exploring tlie Machinę Tool Trail. 


Windsor, YęrmontjĘ 


derelopment of m&dern 


Ascutney 


nmchinśi tools 
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GARDENER’S 
DELIGHT 


NEW! DISPLAY GARDENS 
Tropical Conservatory 
1000 Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
16 Greenhouses • 1 )\\arf Conifers 

'OSfrna^uKt (ffar</e 



<>i<J (Jjard&ner j Q?ifł Gs/tofl 
Enjoy Complimentary Cappuccino 

Equinox Valley Nursery 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 

(802) 362-2610 

www. equinox valleynursery. com 
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Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Feirisburg, 
VT 05456 

Also: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT 


www.dakinfarm.com 


Famous nationwide for 
fine com cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę. try free samples. 
free slide show. 


The Very Best From Yermont! 
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6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 191 at Exit 4 


Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli and scoop shop 

• Yermont specialty roods and gifts 
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YermonT 


ENTER THE REALM... 

The Northeast 

KlNGDOM 

“The way Vermont used to be.” 

“New EnglancTs Last Frontier.” 

“The Real Vermonter’s Vermont.” 

...AND DlSCOVER WHAT 

LEGENDS ARE MADĘ OF 

Free four season guidebook & vacation planner! 

Northeast Kingdom Travel & Tourism Assoc. 

1 -888-884-8001 www.travelthekingdom.com 
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1° MARITIME MUSEUM *1 


a jp ( 11 • 

Hands-on activities for the wholefamily! 

Cllmb aboard our gunboat replica 
* View a working Blacksmith Shop 
Experience lnteractive exhibits 
‘ Explore the Kid's Marttime Ptayground 
‘ Browse the Gift Shop 
' Pienie or dlne at the Red Mili Restaurant 


Ąoóert Todd Lincofn's 

Jdildene— 

Abraham Lincoln’s descendants lived until 1975 in 
this 24-room Georgian Revival mansion in the scenie 
Vermont village of Manchester. The formal gardens, 
established in 1907, display a spectacular bloom of 
peonies, roses and lilies during the summer months. 
Newly restored kitchen gardens. 

Open Daily 10-5 • May 1 - Oct 15 

4472 Basin Harbor Rd, Vergennes, VT 05491 
(802)475-2022 • www.lcmm.org 


Tours Daily — Mid-May through October 

Grounds open 9:30 A.M. Last tour begins at 4:00 P.M. 
Historie 7A South, Manchester, VT 05254 

Information 802-362-1788 • www.hildene.org 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Jane Stickle Quilt 
on view July 1 through 
December 31 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toy 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 

(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 
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tours • florist • gallery • gifts • weddings • bed & breakfast 


24 Spring Lakę Road, Shrewsbury, VT 05738 
(802) 492-6116 www.mill-river-wildflowers.com 

a*td 

Our full-service florist specializes in European floral design for weddings and spe- 
cial events. Our shop offers many natural. hand-crafted gifts and houses a gallery of 
original photographs by former National Geographic photographer and farm 
founder, Elvira Beilman. 


'p&idt /4tutu<zl cutd 'ptotoei 'pe&tÓMil: May 28, 2000: 9am - 5pm 
Vermont artisans. farmers. and craftspeople will exhibit and sell their works and 
products. Set amidst the blooming flowers of spring on the grounds of the farm. 
Come take a tour of our meadows during the festival or any time between May and 
October. Twenty acres of meadows, forest, and wetland, together with an abundance 
of wildlife, await you. 

0 24Jeddiuy 1 dlodyirty 

Our stunning property is available for your distinctive country wedding surrounded 
by acres of brilliant wildfiowers. We provide complimentary consultations and work 
with first-class caterers, photographers. and tent rentals. Our 200-year-old farmhouse 
along the banks of the Mili River invites ovemight visitors for a quiet weekend get- 
away for fishing, skiing, golfing, or just watching the flowers grow. 
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www.fairbanksmuseum. 


do rolks come 
from miles around 
to see it? 




MUSEUM & 
PLANETARIUM 

MAIN STREET, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 802 748-2372 


What unusual gift did 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson leave 

St. Johnsbury^ 
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Mapie Syrup • Apple Pies • Cider Jelly • Apple Butter • Cider Syrup 


FREE 

SAMPLES! 

Taste Our 
Famous 
Fresh-Pressed 
Cider! 

Open 
Every Dav, 
AllYear.' 


MOliliOfl 

V E RM O N T 


FREE CIDER 
DONUT 

With This Ad. 


Route 100 
Waterbury Center 
Yermont 
1-800-3-APPLES 
www.coldhollow.com 



]/lLLI£i&Ś 


COUNTRY STORĘ 
ANTIQUE MALL 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 

Miniaturę Train Rides 
Antiąue Carousel 
Vermont Sugar House 
Canoe and Kayak Rentals 
Open 7 Days 

http://www.quecheegorge.com 

EVENTS: 1-800-438-5565 

1-89 Exit 1, Route 4. Quechee, VT 05059 


Visitors Center: Open daily May 1- Oct. 31 (closed Juty 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Historie ąuarry - Video - Displays - Vt.-made gifts - 
Narrated Quarry Tour: 

June-mid-Oct. M-F. 9:15-3:00 Exciting tours to 
50-acre, 600 ft. deep ACTIVE ąuarry. Smali fee. 

Manufactming: M-F 8:00-3:30 year-round, 
closed holidays. Cutting, polishing, 
SCULPTING. Free admission. 

Exit 6,1-89 Follow signs to 
Visitors Center/Quarry 
Rock of Ages Tours, Dept. VL, 
PO Box 482, Barre,VT 05641 
802-476-3119 
http://www.rockofages.com 


OF AGES 

WORLDS 
LARGEST 

GRANITE QUARRIES! 


YOULL 
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Billings Farm & Museum 

Woodstock, Vermont 

A Living Museum 
of Vermont’s Rural Past 
Working dairy farm • Farm house 
Farm life exhibits • Programs & activities 

A Place in the Land 

an Academy Award® nominee film 

May 1 - October 31, 10:00 ani - 5:00 pm 


Route 12 & River Road • 802/457-2355 
www.billingsfarm.org 


This ad is 
too smali. 



Theres no way we can show 
you everything tKere is to 
do and see kere. Tkat s 
wky we kave a web site, 
www.gostowe.com and 

pkone: 800-24-STOWE. 





Complete Fly-Fishing & 
Wingshooting Outfitters 

Classic Country Fashions for 
Men & Women 

Rugged Outdoor Wear 

Distinctive Gifts for the 
Country Home 

Guaranteed Quality Since 1856 


Orvis 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
802-362-3750 • Open daily 9-6 

www.orvis.com 
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On the Precision VaUey’s 
Machinę Tool Trail 


By Sarah Stewart Taylor 
Photographed by C.B. Johnson 


D rive through the Connecticut 
River Valley towns of Windsor 
and Springfield, and it's easy to 
see what madę them important indus- 
trial centers throughout the 19th cen- 
tury and much of the 20th. Though 
the water wheels that powered the 
majestic old factories are gone, the 
Connecticut and Springfield^ Black 
River still run past the ąuiet brick 
buildings and old workshops. 


What aren't immediately evident 
are the stories told by the homes and 
haunts of the innovators who madę it 
all possible. There is the evidence of 
something less tangible, the uniąue 
confluence of personalities and cir- 
cumstances that in the 1800s madę 
the valley resound to the churning and 
grinding of a new method of industrial 
production. The American System, as 
it was known, madę mass production 


possible and revolutionized the way 
the world worked. 

It's a wonderful bit of history that 
all started with a young Windsor gun- 
smith who was embarrassed in front of 
the woman he wanted to marry. 

The story goes that Nicanor Kendall 
was sleigh riding in the winter of 1835 
with a young lady when he caught 
sight of a gray sąuirrel that had scam- 
pered up a tree. He went for his gun — 
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a Kentucky rifle madę by a local gun- 
smith — and when he pulled it out 
from under the robes that were keep- 
ing the pair warm, it fell and dis- 
charged, burning KendalPs hand. Ac- 
cording to one account, the bullet 
passed through the young lady's 
hairdo; another says she had leaned 
out of the sleigh at the crucial mo¬ 
ment and was untouched. 

Whatever the truth, it is a well- 
accepted fact that the incident led 
Kendall to invent the "Kendall Patent 
Underhammer Lock/' which pre- 
vented rifles from firing accidentally. 
His charm apparently intact, Kendall 
convinced the girl to marry him and 
he set up shop with her father, Asahel 
Hubbard, a Windsor inventor who had 
been manufacturing water pumps from 
a workshop at the Vermont State 
Prison. The shop worked on the prin- 
ciple of cheap labor — 
inmates were paid 25 
cents for a day's labor. 

The Kendall rifles went 
into production and be- 
fore long the under¬ 
hammer lock was stan¬ 
dard on all rifles madę 
in Windsor. 

The area had long 
been known for its 
well-made firearms; 
gunsmiths from Cor- 
nish, New Hampshire, 
and Windsor were 
among the best in New 
England. In those days, 
each rifle was madę by 
hand, the stock carved 
from a solid piece of 
wood, the metal fittings 
chiseled and filed by 
the gunsmith. Some 
early innovators — in- 
cluding cotton gin in- 
ventor Eli Whitney — had come up 
with the concept of interchangeable 
parts, but no one had ever manufac- 
tured rifles with truły interchangeable 
parts on a large scalę. Previous at- 
tempts depended on an inexact fit 
rather than reproducible precision. 


Enter Kendall and 
partners Richard 
Lawrence and Samuel 
Robbins. Lawrence ar- 
rived in Windsor in 
1838 and ąuickly 
learned the gun trade 
with Kendall. Robbins 
was a wealthy lumber 
merchant who came 
to town in the winter 
of 1844 with the news 
that the Mexican War 
looked inevitable and 
the U.S. government 
was buying rifles. 

He knew nothing about how to 
make a rifle. All he knew was that 
there was money to be madę during 
war. He helped Kendall and Lawrence 
come up with an estimate for the ri¬ 
fles. The company's bid of $10.90 each 


was the lowest the government re- 
ceived, and the brand-new Robbins, 
Kendall & Lawrence Company signed 
a three-year contract for 10,000 rifles. 

Now they just had to make them. 

The men knew that the key to mass 
production was interchangeable parts. 


But no gunsmith, even 
the most talented, was 
capable of producing a 
gun stock or metal fit- 
ting that followed a 
pattern so closely it 
was indistinguishable 
from the ones madę be- 
fore or after it. So 
Kendall and Lawrence 
had been working on 
contraptions — ma¬ 
chinę tools called 
lathes — that would 
make them instead. 
The principle of the 
early lathes was simple. On one side, a 
secure metal pin followed the outline 
of a rotating pattern or mold. On the 
other, the shape of the pattern was fol¬ 
lowed by a tool that cut a piece of wood 
or metal into an identical shape. Other 
machines for precision 
drilling, sanding and 
filing followed, and 
the company was able 
to complete the gov- 
ernment contract al- 
most two years ahead 
of Schedule. 

The machines ran 
on water power, 
which the river valley 
had plenty of, and by 
1851 the Robbins & 
Lawrence armory in 
Windsor (Kendall had 
sińce been bought out) 
was a shuddering, vi- 
brating hotbed of ac- 
tivity. Six U.S. Army 
rifles madę by the 
company were taken 
to the Crystal Pałace 
exhibition in London 
that year, and the 
British government 
marveled when they were disassem- 
bled in a pile and put back together on 
the spot. 

The Crimean War was looming, and 
an impressed royal commission visited 
Windsor to purchase machinę tools for 
(Continued on page 82) 




The Windsor-Comish covered bridge stretches across the Connecticut 
River at Windsor. Left, the American Precision Museum, where the tale 
of interchangeable parts is told. Top, the Black River drops through 
Springfield, where it helped power Vermont's Industrial Reoolution. 
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Green Mountain Gifts 





Save $2.90... 


\ enSnrLite 


2001 Calendars (available July 1, 2000) 


2001 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10%, wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC1010 $10.95 

(CWC1210 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2001 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB1011 $10.95 (CEB1211 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2001 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC1035 $6.95 (CPC1235 Two or Morę $6.50 ea.) 




To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0026 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC1045 


The Beauty of Vermont 

The latest of Vermont Life’s best-selling Vermont photo books, The Beauty 
of Vermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs that have 
graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally 
from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of 
autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have 
never seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green 
Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction 
and commentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 

10% x 10%, hardcover, 96 pages. BEAU077 $26.95 


The Yermont Life Address Book 

Here’s a book that not only helps you keep track of names and addresses, but 
brings you the beauty of Vermont, too. Its 112 pages display 24 color photos 
of Vermont, and there are lines for addresses, phone numbers and e-mail ad¬ 
dresses as well as special pages for anniversaries, birthdays and notes. The 
wire binding allows it to lie fiat for easy reading and writing. 5 % x 8%. 

BSEA007 The Yermont Life Address Book $12.95 
BSEA207 Two or morę $12.50 ea. 


8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 
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REBIRTH IN BELLOWS FALLS 

I Continued from page 37 

"The Front Porch Capital of America" 

| — has involved local citizens in many 
t successful productions. For several 
summers the group has participated in 
I the series of arts events sponsored by 
I Our Town and RAMP that have taken 
I place on the village's ample front 

! | porches. The company always stages a 
I performance for Rockingham Old 
| Home Days, the weekend of the first 
jj Sunday in August. 

Old Home Days is a Bellows Falls 
tradition that has taken on new life in 
recent years. A four-day Street fair cul- 
minates in a pilgrimage to the Rock¬ 
ingham Meeting House, just outside 

1 “ the yillage, the oldest public meeting 
place in Vermont. The highlight of the 
long weekend is a fireworks display, 
touted locally as the biggest in New 
England. Thousands of spectators linę 
both sides of the river for the event, 
supported by donations and gleefully 
I masterminded sińce 1972 by 78-year- 
I old Lenny Lisai and his family, who 
I own the Bellows Falls Cash Market on 
I Atkinson Street. 

In 1997 RAMP expanded Old Home 
I Days by reviving an arts festival on the 
I Island, a wedge of land between the 
I river and the canal where the old rail- 
I road station is located. The station 
I still serves Amtralc passengers, as well 
I as an estimated 35,000 tourists and 
I railroad aficionados who come to town 
I to ride the Green Mountain Flyer, a 
I train that runs between Bellows Falls 
I and Chester from May to October. For 
I the past several years yintage train 
I cars and engines have also been 
I brought in for Old Home Days to cele- 
I brate the town's railroad history. 

Another recent addition to the sum- 
I mer Schedule is the village's Victorian 
I Fourth of July celebration, in which 
I many of the town's Victorian houses 
— its Painted Ladies — are open to the 
I public. Participating homeowners 
J dress in period costumes and serve 
fi lemonade on their porches. A horse- 
I drawn ice wagon carries yisitors from 
I house to house. The event, Bergmann 
I says, has prompted many homeowners 
I to resurrect old gardens and spruce up 
I their properties. 

A natural outgrowth of the theater 
i group has been the effort to restore the 
I New Falls Cinema, a 386-seat movie 
I theater and performance space that is 
.1 part of the town office building on the 


Sąuare. The original theater, known as 
the Opera House, was built in 1887 as 
part of the original town hall. Many fa- 
mous vaudevillians performed there: 
Harry Houdini, Will Rogers, Jimmy 
Durante, Mae West. Talkies were the 
ragę when the building burned in the 
1920s, so the new municipal building 
was built with a movie theater on the 
ground floor. Closed during the en- 
ergy-conscious 1970s, the theater re- 
opened in 1990. Bill Lockwood, who 
chairs the Theater Restoration Com- 
mittee, says it may be one of the last 
really big movie screens in New Eng¬ 
land. It is one of a very few where first- 
run movies can be seen for $3 — ex- 
cept on bargain night, when tickets are 
$1.50. 

Over and over again in recent years 
the cinema's stage has come alive 
with nationally known performers 
and home-grown talent, playing to ca- 
pacity crowds that have poured in 
from far beyond Bellows Falls and 
Rockingham. Through a mix of fund- 
raisers, public funds and proceeds 
from these events, the Theater 
Restoration Committee has been able 
to purchase new stage lights and reno- 
vate the lobby. With the town's help a 
smaller stage in the building's base- 
ment is being madę accessible for pub¬ 
lic use. 

Meanwhile, Robert McBride is in- 
volved in so many different projects it 
can talce him three hours to walk from 
Oona's Restaurant in the middle of the 
Sąuare to his office at the south end. 
RAMP's offices are housed in a wedge- 
shaped building at the edge of the 
Sąuare, close enough to feel the rum¬ 
bie of the Amtrak Vermonter, which 
passes twice daily through a tunnel 
under the building next door. 

McBride has been marketing the 
town's events as tour packages in Am- 
trak's brochures. "Just as it is, this 
town is an incredible resource," he 
says. "There's the fish ladder! The pet- 
roglyphs! The Old Adams Gristmill! 
The burial place of Hetty Green, the 
famous Witch of Wall Street!" 

McBride can barely contain his ex- 
citement when he talks about the vil- 
lage's prospects. He's especially ex- 
cited about the Exner Błock Project, a 
$1.5 million renovation of a long-aban- 
doned building occupying most of the 
błock between the canal and the down- 


town commercial area. This extraordi- 
nary late-19th century building with 
its uniąue stamped-tin facade is sched- 
uled to reopen this summer, providing 
a complex of studios, shops and afford- 
able housing for artists and artisans. 
McBride, who helped develop an arts 
center in an old school on Manhat¬ 
tan^ Lower East Side, says the pres- 
ence of artists working and living 
downtown will add incalculably to the 
village's vitality. 

A collaboration involving Housing 
Vermont, the Rockingham Commu- 
nity Land Trust and a patchwork of 
grants, the Exner Błock is just one ele¬ 
ment in a comprehensive vision that 
would unify the downtown and turn 
the Island into a transportation hub for 
locals and tourists. Plans for the Island 
include a Waypoint Interpretive Cen¬ 
ter, part of a bi-state project focusing 
on the Connecticut River under the 
federal Scenie Byways Initiative. The 
project, recently funded by a $466,000 
federal grant, will include a yisitors' 
center, pedestrian walkways and per- 
manent exhibits illuminating the 
river's role in the region's rich history 
and culture. 

Also on the drawing board for the Is- 
land is a transportation center that 
would bring together Amtrak, bus and 
taxi service and the Green Mountain 
Flyer, with plenty of parking and per- 
haps even a bike-touring center. 

For well over a year, overlapping 
coalitions of citizens representing 
business, arts, government and civic 
interests have been meeting to coordi- 
nate these and other plans. Recently, 
through their efforts and the efforts of 
the town of Rockingham, Bellows 
Falls was granted official status as a 
"Designated Downtown" under a new 
Vermont program providing special 
opportunities for deserving municipal- 
ities. 

"There's a feeling of excitement 
when these groups come together," 
says Susan McMahon, a planner with 
the Windham Regional Commission, 
which is helping the projects along. 
"People leave the meetings smiling." 
There's a feeling that, for Bellows 
Falls, the good times are just begin- 
ning. 

Susan Keese lives in the Windham County 
town of Newfane. 
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♦ Hermann’s 
Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions in resi- 
denceJuly and 
August. Cali 
802-372-5683 
for pre-season 
discount tickets. 


The 

Beautiful 
Champlain Islands 


• lakesidc lodging & dining • birding 

• boating • fishing • swimming 

• kayaking • cycling • golf • tennis 

• historie sites • antiques • fine arts & 
crafts • vineyard & winery • St. Anne’s 
Shrine • Civil War reenaction 

• Northumbrian Pipers Convention 

• day trips to Montreal & 
Burlington 



4 Historie Nortli Hero H / " ,c/y 

offers romantic rooms 
with priuate lakeside 
porches andfine cuisine. 

Arrwe by boat or car. 

Mobil ★★★. 

Cali t-888-525- 
3644, or uisitwww. 
northherohouse. com. 


♦ For rentals of bicycles, kayaks and 
euerything elsefrom moorings & slips to 

potato chips, visit Hero’s Welcome Storę 
in North Hero Village. 800-3 72-HERO 
or uisit www.heroswelcome.com. 

♦ For a Visitors Guide, cycling map 

or calendar of events cali the 
Champlain Islands Chamber of 
Cottimerce , (802) 372-5683, 
or uisit www.champlainislands.com. 
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The only way to 
explore Vermont! 

For tour info. cali For rentals cali 

1-888-253-2149 1-802-660-3626 
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IN A DAY 

Continued from page 79 

the manufacture of the rifles back 
home. Not only could rifles with inter- 
changeable parts be produced morę 
ąuickly, but they gave soldiers an ad- 
vantage in the field. When a part broke, 
it could be easily and ąuickly replaced 
using extras bought for the purpose. A 
contract was also signed for 25,000 of 
the company's Enfield rifles, a contract 
that would be the undoing of Robbins 
&. Lawrence when delays and the sud- 
den end of the war brought on bank- 
ruptcy. 

But a noisy revolution had occurred. 
Other machinę tool companies sprang 
up in Windsor, including the Lamson 
&. Goodnow Company, which bought 
the Robbins &. Lawrence building. 
Lamson & Goodnow had been making 
sewing machines when the Civil War 
created yet another market for Wind- 
sor-made rifles; 50,000 were madę and 
shipped to the Union Army. The firm 
was renamed the Jones & Lamson 
Company and, like much of the val- 
ley's machinę tool activity, eventually 
moved down the river to Springfield, 
where innovators like James Hartness 
revolutionized production once again. 
Many of the men encouraged by Hart¬ 
ness at Jones &. Lamson started their 
own companies. Thus were the Fel- 
lows Gear Shaper Company and the 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 
both born in Springfield. 

After the Civil War, when demand 
for rifles dried up, entrepreneurs began 
applying mass production to the man¬ 
ufacture of consumer products like 
sewing machines and typewriters. 

The emphasis eventually shifted to 
the machinę tools themselves, and the 
Precision Valley, as it came to be 
known, shipped the machines that 
were used to make machines all over 
the world. Many of the grinding and 
milling machinę tools madę by Rob¬ 
bins &. Lawrence remained industry 
standards for many years. In 1916, 
Frank L. Cone founded the Cone Auto¬ 
matic Machinę Company. Its later in- 
carnation, the Cone-Blanchard Ma¬ 
chinę Tool Company, along with the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
employed many Windsor residents 
through World War II and into the 
1960s and 1970s. Shops in Windsor 
and Springfield paid some of the high- 
est wages in Vermont and provided 
steady employment until factory clos- 


ings brought the era to an end. 

Still, the legacy of the machinę tool 
industry in Vermont is greater than 
the machines it madę and the men and 
women it employed. The concept of 
mass production revolutionized Amer¬ 
ican society by moving workers off 
farms and into towns and cities, says 
Roberto Rodriguez, the former director 
of the American Precision Museum in 
Windsor. "It marked the beginning of 
leisure time," Rodriguez says. "Now 
you could have a job and go home at 5. 
You had time to educate yourself, to I 
travel. For the first time, people could 
think in terms of their children having 
a better life than they had had." 

Today, a drive along Main Street in 
Windsor and Route 11 in Springfield 
offers up familiar names. The Cone- 
Blanchard Machinę Company still 
makes machinę tools at its Windsor 
shop, and companies like J&L, Bryant 
Grinder, Fellows Corporation and 
Lovejoy Tool are hard at work in 
Springfield. From the shops and fac¬ 
tory floors can still be heard the sound 
of innovation and ingenious manufac- • 
turę, the clamor of the American Sys¬ 
tem at work. 

How to Follow the 
Machinę Tool Trail 

Visitors can get a feel for Vermont's 
industrial past and present by follow- 
ing the Machinę Tool Trail, a self- • 
guided tour of 11 sites in Windsor and 
Springfield that traces the history of 
the industry and gives a nod to the 
modern-day industrial innovators and 
artisans at work in the area. 

The tour starts at the American Pre¬ 
cision Museum in Windsor, housed in 
the 1846 Robbins & Lawrence build- j 
ing. Many of the wood and metal lathes 
developed by the company to manufac¬ 
ture guns and other consumer products 
are on display, along with a collection 
of hand- and machine-made firearms, 
sewing machines and typewriters pro¬ 
duced under the American System. 

The belts that once conveyed water 
power to the machines still run along 
the ceiling, and visitors can push a 
button in the large factory room and 
watch a workshop come to shuddering 
life. A lathe used to cut gun stocks is 
on display, along with a video about j 
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the history of gun malcing in America. 
You can't help but think of Nicanor 
Kendall when you spot an old adver- 
tisement for the Robbins & Lawrence 
"Revolving Hammer Pistol' 7 hanging 
on a wali of the old shop. It proclaims 
the product "Surę and Convenient." 

An exhibit at the museum through 
November 1, 2000, pays homage to 
Vermonter Henry Leland, born in Bar¬ 
ton in 1843. An inventor and gear ex- 
pert, Leland used his mastery of preci- 
sion machinę tools to build and im- 
prove early automobiles for Oldsmo- 
bile and Cadillac and eventually to 
found the Lincoln Motor Company. 
The American Precision Museum, 
open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Memoriał Day through November 1 
(802-674-5781). The museum also of- 
fers Information and brochures about 
the Machinę Tool Trail. 

The Inn at Windsor is one of the 
sites on the trail that offers a look at 
the men behind the movement. The 
former home of industrialist Roswell 
H. Lamson, brother of Jones &. Lamson 
founder Ebenezer Lamson, was built in 
the 1780s and is now an elegantly 
turned-out bed and breakfast owned by 
Larry Bowser and Holly Taylor. The 
couple have lovingly decorated the 
guest rooms with hand-painted floors 
and murals and have on display scores 
of artifacts found on the property, in- 
cluding many from the 1840s and 
1850s. Even morę interesting are the 
181h century aspects of the house, 
which was once an apothecary. Sit in 
the back garden and let Bowser regale 
you with his storehouse of Windsor 
history, or take a hike down to the 
neighboring Old South Cemetery to 
see Nicanor KendalPs grave. The Inn 
at Windsor is open for guests year- 
round (802-674-5670). If you’re not 
staying, cali ahead to see machinę 
tool memorabilia. 

Before the Robbins, Kendall and 
Lawrence Company revolutionized 
the cutting of wooden gun stocks and 
fittings, gunsmiths worked by hand, 
carving and finishing materials. The 
Vermont State Craft Center at Wind¬ 
sor House displays contemporary ex- 
amples of fine wood craftsmanship, 
beautiful and functional cutting boards 
and rolling pins. Tour the craft cen¬ 
ter^ showrooms, filled with pottery, 
furniture, jewelry and clothing hand- 


Vermont’s Newest Retirement 
Community is Now Open! 



T he first residents of 

Shelburne Bay Senior Living 
Community have moved in and 
are enjoying the security, serenity 
and convenient location of 
Vermont’s most luxurious new 
retirement community! 


• 65 spacious one and two-bedroom apartments with wall-to-wall carpeting and 
fully applianced kitehens • Breakfast and dinner served daily in the liL\urious 
dining room • Fitness Center, indoor pool & spa, community room with 
fireplace, beauty parlor, barber shop and pub • Spacious storage facilitics 

• Health, exercise, educational and social programs • 24-hour eoncierge service, 
housckeeping, linen serviee 


No large entrance fee. 

One monthly rental co\ers all! 


Model apartments 
open Mon-Friday, 
9am - 4 pm 



6 - & « 


Genesis ElderOre*Network 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, Yermont 05482 


Please cali (802) 985-9847 for morę information or to Schedule a personaI tour 
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SteujanŁS 

has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas? Coffee? Telephone? Bathroom? 

I lce Cream? Groceries? Banking Terminals? 

Soda? Beer? Film? Sandwiches? 

• Food to go? Toys? Pienie supplies? 

11 Suntan lotion? Sunglasses? 

Ice? Milk? Butter? 

Eggs? bread? Maps? Directions? 

—ra—n—r 

M i fi li !■! li _ 

We Are Closer To You Especially In Vermont 

Arlington - Bennington - Pownal - Fair Haven - Manchester 
Poultney - Rutland - West Rutland 
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Geo. Ainley 


Fine Windsor Chairs 

RR 1, BOX 223 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 

Cali or write for brochure 
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Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 

Circle Reader Service Number 105 


check out www.mountainjobs.com 


DEDICATED TO BRINGING TOGETHER MOUNTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND HIGH OUALITY PROFESSIONALS 

orcaii 307 . 734.5919 


mountainjobs*com 


Mountain Resort Community Employment Connection. 
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New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

,,<j4 aj| 

Tom and Dianę Caffyn 

RR1 Box 95, VL3, Clinton, Me. 04927 
(207) 426-7450 


AFFORDABLE, panelized, 
Western Red Cedar Post & Beam 
Homes - Custom Designed 


Cali or write for free brochure 
or $12 plan book. 

Seeing is believing! Come see our model home 
located ofFI-95 Exit 37, Clinton, Maine 

Let us help you design the home 
ofyour dreams! 
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IN A DAY 


madę by local artists, and learn about 
how wood was used in machinę tool- 
ing and how nonindustrial methods of 
production have flourished side by 
side with mass systems. The Vermont 
State Craft Center at Windsor House, 
open Monday through Thursday 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Friday and Saturday 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. (802-674-6729). 

Until the advent of the railroad, the 
thousands of firearms madę with 
Windsor machinę power were 
"teamed" to points north and south by 
stagecoach and wagon. Then, in 1849, 
the Iron Horse arrived in Windsor and 
suddenly the locally madę guns could 
be shipped wherever rails were laid 
down. The railroad was a major player 
in the industrialization of the Upper 
Connecticut Valley because it brought 
a fast method of getting freight into 
and out of town. The Windsor-Mount 
Ascutney Train Station is now just an 
outside stop, but the Windsor Station 
restaurant, housed in the old station, 
is a good place to sit at the bar in the 
evening and listen to the trains go by. 
The restaurant is open Tuesday-Sun- 
day from 5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

North of town, on Route 5, is Wind¬ 
sor^ Industrial Park, where a variety 
of modern manufacturing companies 
have found a home in the shadow of 
the precision tool industry. The Ver- 
mont-grown business, Simon Pearce 
Glassblowing and Pottery, invites vis- 
itors to tour its state-of-the-art facili- 
ties. 

Simon Pearce is a transplant from 
Ireland, but he's become one of Ver- 
mont's most famous citizens. His ele¬ 
gant pottery and glassware are coveted 
from New York to San Francisco. Visi- 
tors can watch from overhead cat- 
walks as Pearce's highly trained ap- 
prentices and master craftspeople 
make cups, glasses and other items in 
the pottery and glassblowing work- 
shops. Showrooms at both facilities of- 
fer a fuli rangę of Pearce products and 
others by local craftspeople. Get a 
great bargain on the famous seconds 
shelves. The Simon Pearce workshops 
and showrooms , open daily from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. (802-674-6280). 

The Cone-Blanchard Corporation is 
the modern face of the machinę tool 
industry. Founded in 1916 as the Cone 
Automatic Machinę Company, the 
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Windsor factory still manufactures the 
largest grinders in the world. In the 
1950s and 1960s, much of Windsor 
and surrounding towns worked at 
Cone or the neighboring Goodyear tire 
plant. The company doesn't offer regu- 
| lar tours or an exhibit, but for die-hard 
; machinę tool enthusiasts, the plant, 
just off Windsor's North Main Street, 
conjures up earlier days. Close your 
eyes and imagine the machinists, 
among them many eastern European 
and Italian immigrants who settled in 
Windsor, pouring in and out of the 
building in the 1920s and 1930s. 

One of Windsor's most popular 
tourist sites is the Constitution House, 
on North Main Street. Contrary to 
what most visitors expect, it isn't a 
grand town hall or meeting house, but 
an old tavern. The story of how the 
i Vermont Constitution came to be 
signed at Mr. Elijah West's eating and 
drinking establishment is now the 
stuff of legend. 

The week of July 2 to 8, 1777, was 
unbearably hot in Windsor. Delegates 
I from around the would-be Republic of 
Vermont — then known merely as the 
I "New Hampshire Land Grants" — had 
gathered in Windsor to adopt a consti¬ 
tution. The men had spent nearly a 
week hashing out the details of the 
document at the meeting house on 
South Main Street and were parched 
and exhausted when the decision was 
madę to retire to Mr. West's tavern for 
some refreshment. While they drank, 
they went over each article of the pro- 
posed document amidst great disagree- 
ment until a torrential downpour and 
the news that the British had taken 
back Fort Ticonderoga prompted the 
instant adoption of the constitution. 
Today, you can stand in Elijah West's 
old tavern and imagine the heat and 
the arguments of morę than 200 years 
ago. The Constitution House, open 
mid-May through mid-October, 
Wednesdays through Sundays, 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. (802-674-6628). 

It might have seemed crazy to the 
signers of that 1777 constitution that 
Vermont would ever want or need to 
manufacture any morę snów than 
Mother Naturę already provided, but 
by the 1960s the State had become a 
winter tourist destination and having a 
source of reliable powder became cru- 
cial to the skiing industry. Ascutney 


Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 


For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• lmprove nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 

Learn about natural communities and 
species • lnventory species • Improve 
wildlife viewing areas. 

For Lakcs & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
ąuality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 

VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 

103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 
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ART FOR 

EYERYDAY LIYING 


A truły unique collection of 
Vermont's finest contemporary 
and traditional crafts. 


Shop ournewonlinegallery 
atwww.froghollow.org 

VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

MIDDLEBURY BURLINGTON MANCHESTER 
802.863.6458 802.388.3177 802.362.3321 


YERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 



Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie & Pine 



Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
WeShip Anywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

RD 1, EAST CALAIS, (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of Jesigns - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th & 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Stowe Highlands 

A Premier Residential Development 


. 



Directions: 

From Stowe, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golfcourse. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 


Visit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com, 
or cali (800) 417 7577. 
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at Yermont National Country Club... located in 
South Burlington, Yermont. Featuring the only Jack 
Nicklaus Designed Golf Course in New England. 
Amenities include Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Skiing, 
Biking, Sailing and Fantastic Lakę and Mountain YiewsI 
Take advantage of this unique opportunity to enjoy 
Country Club Living in one of the most livable cities 
in the USA. 


Ask For 


Yicki Hall Brian Boardman 
Ext. 1139 Ext.ll21 


Cali us today for a Complete 
Catalog about how you can enjoy 
Country Club Living in a brand 
new, custom designed home! 

1 • 800*451 *5004 

email: hbrealty.com 
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IN A DAY 


Mountain Resort in nearby Brownsville 
was an early innovator in developing 
machines that could turn water into 
snów. The mountain doesn't offer any 
exhibits on the history of snowmaking, 
but you can find out about snowmak¬ 
ing machines at the American Preci- 
sion Museum in Windsor. 

Travel south to Springfield for an ex- 
hibit on that town's machinę tool his¬ 
tory at the Springfield Art and Histori- 
cal Society. A collection of boolcs about 
the industry and the role of Vermont's 
machinists in America's industrial rev- 
olution is a treasure trove for anyone 
interested in digging deeper into the 
history of the Precision Valley. So is 
the wonderful exhibit of old pho- 
tographs. The society also features con- 
temporary art exhibits and Vermont 
folk art. The Springfield Art and His- 
torical Society, open Tuesday through 
Friday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturday 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. (802-885-2415). 

High on a hill above the town and 
the old factories is Hartness House 


(802-885-2115 or 800-732-4789, 
www.hartnesshouse.com), a fine coun¬ 
try inn that was once the home of 
James Hartness. Hartness came from a 
family of machinists and would go on 
to become one of the most important 
inventors of the machinę tool age and 
governor of Vermont from 1920 to 
1922. The house was built in 1903 and 
features a pool, tennis court, naturę 
trails on 32 acres, a Victorian sitting 
room and memorabilia related to Hart- 
ness's passion for telescopes. 

Explore the 244-foot-long concrete 
tunnel beneath the house that leads to 
the 6-by-18-foot observatory room 
where Hartness watched the heavens 
through the Eąuatorial Turret Tele- 
scope he invented. Hartness, who rev- 
olutionized industry with his inven- 
tion of a special kind of turret lathe, 
created the first tracking telescope. 
Over his lifetime, he patented 122 in- 
ventions. The telescope has been re- 
cently restored and a suitę of under¬ 
ground rooms near the observatory 


house a smali telescope museum. At 
5:30 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
the inn leads tours of the museum and 
ohservatory, but you may be able to 
look around at other times by check- 
ing with staff. 

The finał site on the Machinę Tool 
Trail is Springfield^ Eureka School- 
house. Completed in 1790, the build- 
ing is the oldest one-room school in 
Vermont. It was originally built on the 
old Crown Point Military Road in 
Springfield and moved across the road 
in about 1837. Until it closed in 1900, 
the public school educated the chil- 
dren of many of the men and women 
who worked at Springfield^ factories. 
Visitors can still see 18th century 
desks and books, along with a colonial 
flag and teacher's podium. The Eureka 
Schoolhouse, open late May through 
mid-October, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; closed 
Tuesdays (802-828-3051). 


Sarah Stewart Taylor lives in Plainfield, 
New Hampshire, just north of Windsor. 
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THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

The Exclusive VermOnt Affiliate for TjCCHRISTIES C^ReaderServi«Numbe r 200 
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Wings Point, Charlotte 
LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 

The 5,500 sq.ft. Federal-style home features 600 feet 
of frontage on Lakę Champlain, views of the 
Adirondack Mountains, magnificent gardens, an 
antiąue barn, professional kitchen, butternut wood 
library, high ceilings and a wonderful master suitę. 
Privacy plus amenities including tennis courts, boat 
docks and morę. $1,500,000 

Cali Wacie Weatbers 802-651-5392 


Barnard 

THREE CENTURY FARM 

Meticulously restored 1794 Colonial with new addi- 
tions on 74 acres of pasture and woodland. The 18- 
room residence with 7 fireplaces has a wonderful 
chefs kitchen and beautiful great room opening onto 
a brick terrace. A guest/caretaker apartment, equestri- 
an facilities and three ponds complete this premier 
property, the perfect spot from which to enjoy all the 
best that Vermont has to offer. $2,575,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 

www.landvest.com 


Lincoln 

BRISTOL NOTCH 

Surrounded by National Forest with spectacular views, 
Bristol Notch Aerie sits on 25 acres at the end of a pri- 
vate drive allowing for total privacy. Features two 
extraordinary contemporary residences, exquisitely 
finished, plus fireplaces, attached historie barn, three 
ponds and morę. $1,395,000 


Cali Wacie Weat bers 802-651-5392 


Land l/est 


East Wallingford 
“FOUR WAYS FARM” 

A fully restored c.1820 center chimney Cape with 
a new ell incorporating a kitchen, dining area 
and family room add to the 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
office space and unattached garage. Great views 
to the south of Okemo Mt. over the pond and 
stream, plus 75 acres of pasture and hayfields 
and a mixed northern hardwood forest including 
a sugarbush. $625,000 

Cali Wacie I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Poultney 

220 ACRE “ELBOW BEND FARM” 

Located at end of road past a private gate in a private 
country setting, Elbow Bend Farm is situated on 220 
acres of fields and woods overlooking the pastorał 
Lakę St. Catherine Country Club with its 18-hole golf 
course. Features a wonderful mid 1800’s cape-style 
farmhouse with barn, studio and outbuildings plus 
beautiful gardens and pond near Killington and 
Stratton. $565,000 

Ccdl Wadę Weat bers 802-651-5392 


Wilmington 

SPRUCE BROOK FALLS 

Relax to the sound of a 100 foot waterfall in your own 
back yard in charming Wilmington, Vermont. Totally 
private on 12 acres, this ten room, four bath residence 
has multiple decks from which to enjoy the spectacu¬ 
lar surroundings and maturę woods. Golf or ski at 
nearby Mt. Snów, Haystack or Stratton. This beautiful 
spot in the Green Mountains is in turnkey condition. 

$645,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Hycle Park 

“TEN BENDS” - WATERFRONT ANTIQUE 

The magnificent 1860 Federal-style house overlooks 
acres of conservation fields and woods and features 
10.1 acres and 3,500 square feet of superb taste and 
quality with every inch restored to perfection. “Ten 
Bends,” named for the 10 bends in the Lamoille River 
also provides views, privacy, excellent fishing and 
convenience to Stowe. $595,000 

Ccdl Wadę Weat bers 802-651-5392 


Stowe 

ELIZA S HOUSE 

In a tranquil end of the road Stowe setting with 
mountain views and a wonderful swimming pond, 
is a meticulously restored early 19th century Cape- 
style residence. Framed by maturę maples and 
pines, the 3 bedroom home features wide pine 
floors, 2 fireplaces and elegant details throughout. 
Just minutes to the village and skiing. $495,000 
Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Greensboro 

SHADOW HILLS 

The newer bright and cheerful Colonial-style house 
overlooks acres of extensively landscaped grounds 
with brick walkways and features 100± acres and 
3,300 sq.ft. of quality at every tum. There is also a love- 
ly pond with a gazebo at its side, big views, total pri- 
vacy, convenience to Caspian Lakę and skiing at 
Burkę Mountain, Jay Peak and Stowe. $698,000 
Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 































Discover Vermont’s Best 

1800’S FARMHOUSE. Quiet unique country setting paints 
a picture of “true Vermont.” Situated on approximately 
20 acres with stunning views. 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, master 
bedroom with fireplace and balcony, double size living room, custom kitchen with 
island. Many additional pluses! #1711 $390,000. Cali Burkę. 

HISTORIC CRAFTSBURY GENERAL STORĘ. Classic coun¬ 
try storę with all the bells and whistles. Ali inventory, 
equipment, coolers, freezers and shelving included. 3 
great apartments upstairs or owner’s quarters. Lots of 
opportunity! #1729 $375,000. Cali Hardwick. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 

802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre(n together.net. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 

802-533-7077, e-mail wags(« together.net. 

AL ESTATE www.northemvtrealestate.com 


UNIQUE 


FOUNTAI N 

International Real Estate Brokerage Company 
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The Woodstock 
Corporation 


501 ± acres located just north of Montpe- 
lier, consisting of well managed hard- 
woods, maturing softwood, views, and 
recreational opportunities. Enhancing the 
forest are scenie brooks, beaver pond, wa- 
terfall and frontage on the Elmore Branch 
of the Lamoille River. 

$220,000 

Specializing in the sale and marketing of forested land and rural estates. 

FOUNTAIN REALTY, INC. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Fax: (603) 435-7274 www.fountainforestry.com 
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Spectacular views from your architecturally designed custom-built 3-bdrm., 
3-bath home w/sauna on 3.6 acres. Glorious sunsets from the deck and 
perennial garden. Cathedral ceiling and fieldstone fireplace in living room. 
Oil heat. Tennis and swimming nearby. $240,000. www.vthideaway.com 
Hawk North, Ltd. (800) 832-8007 Tom & Deb Paino, Brokers 


c. 1850 Cape with 4 bedrooms, kitchen, 
living room, dining room, large country 
kitchen, sunroom, sewing room, finished 
breezeway, attached 2-car garage with work- 
shop & storage above, storage shed, next to 
Suicide Six ski area in So. Pomfret, (same 
owners sińce 1935!) $249.500 


Land Spccialists - Cali for list of tracts availahlc. 

Serving the Woodstock Area sińce 1 960. 


Murihii L. Spaulding. Principal Broker 
18 Elm Street - Woodstock, Yermont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 www.woodstoekeorp-re.coni 


Beautifully situated a half 
hour from Montpelier, Stowe, 

Burlington and Sugarbush, this 
lovely contemporary Cape on 22 
exceptional acres awaits new 
owners. Combining great privacy 
with easy access and a truły 
outstanding view, new owners will marvel at the three bedrooms 
(could be four if office space is not used), two fuli baths, splendid 
kitchen, family room. Outdoors, an oversized three car garage, a 
fieldstone terrace and lovely landscaping. $335,000 

BROOKS H. BARROfl 
REAL ESTATĘ 

RD #1, Box 26A North Hollow, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
802. 767 .3398 • fax 802. 767. 4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 
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Vermont’s 

Mountain 

Hideaway 
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Scott Funk 

Sei~ving All Vermont 
800 - 468-2035 


WELLS HOME 
FARGO MORTGAGE 


Creative Financing for 
Properties of Distinction 


VT License 
#0023MB 

and #4.117 






ej al Housing 

OpportunityB 


P.O. Box 326, Richmond, VT 05477 
Property photo courtesy of Mili Brook Real Estate, Waitsfield, VT 


VERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

• Central Vermont Country Storę near one of Vermont's ski resorts. A well lo¬ 
cated storę in the center of a rural community with little competition. Hot 
and cold dęli, fresh ground coffee beans, groceries, fresh meat, a large bever- 
age selection and outdoor clothing make this storę a popular shopping desig- 
nation. $595,000 

• Family Supermarket located in northern Vermont lakę country. The 13,000 
sq. ft. storę is a landmark in this community and offers personal semces that 
the national chains find hard to match. High volume & very profitable. If you 
have a supermarket background, cali us at once. $1,250,000 

These are just two of the country Stores we have to offer. Dick Blanchard at 
Realty Professionals specializes in the sale and marketing of Vermont Country 
Stores, Family Food Markets and Convenience Stores. We have Stores available 
from $150,000 to $1,250,000. Cali for our catalog today. 802-223-2228 or 
e-mail me at dickatrp@aol.com. 


Green Mountain Homes 
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Compiled foyJUDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organ izers to 
confnrm. For Information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or visit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular euent, cali the 
phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated uersion of our events calendar, look 
us up on the Internet at www.vtlife.com 


r rłlY'OlA,Cjłr tłl& 
Scctsorr 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• June 5-30: Mayflies: Fly Fishing & Fly Fish- 
ers, exhibit. 

• June 10-30: Fish Tails, exhibit. 

• July 1-31: Scenes of Summer, exhibit. 

• Aug. 1-31: 29th Anniversary Art Show. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun. 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 17-July 30: Art of the Animal Kingdom 
V, fine art show & sale. Also, The Golf- 
scapes of Arthur Weaver, exhibit. 

• June 30-Aug. 3: Summer Sonatina Interna¬ 
tional Piano Camp: Student Concerts. 
Thurs., 7 p.m. Faculty concert Aug. 4, 

7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 5-Sept. 4: Signature Quilt Artists, 
exhibit & sale. Also, Impressions of New 
England, fine art show & sale. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• June 3: Heirloom Seed Day. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 15: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• July 29-Aug. 23: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 26: Children s Day. 

Fairbanks Museum &. Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Museum, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 1:30 p.m. 
748-2372. 

• July 1-Aug. 27: Animals as Symbols. Chil- 
dren’s Naturę Corner exhibit. 

• July 17-30: Iceland: Land of Fire and Ice, 
adult travel program. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Tues.-Fri. noon-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m.; 
closed Mon. 656-0750. 

• June 24-Sept. 10: Separate/Together, Wolf 
Kahn &. Emily Mason, exhibit. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. Perfor- 
mances at State parks. Cali for times. 
241-3651. 

• July 8: Gaiy Starr, carving demo; DAR State 
Park, Addison. 

• July 15: Tom Weakley, Molly Stark State 


VERMONT HI STORY 

ex P$6oo 



Ceteft ra t i rrcj 
Ver-mont 
Historij 

The Vermont History Expo 2000. a 

brimming, busy festival of Vermont his¬ 
tory, will be held Saturday and Sunday, 
June 17 and 18 at the Tunbridge Fair- 
grounds. From 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. each 
day, morę than 85 local historical soci- 
eties from every corner of the State will 
tell something about their community in 
specially designed exhibits. 

From the Abenaki trade routes on Lakę 
Memphremagog to Vermont’s first ski 
tow in Woodstock, from the spooky sto- 
ries of Chittenden’s Ecldy family to the 
larger-than-life exploits of Vermont 
founder Ethan Allen, dozens of aspects of 
Vermont’s rich historie past will be de- 
tailed. The event — which also features 
performing artists, storytellers and an ac- 
tivity tent for children — is being coordi- 
nated by the Vermont Historical Society 
and sponsored by Cabot Cooperative 
Creamery, the Windham Foundation, Ani- 
chini, PhotoArk and others. 

Interested in the Civil War? You’11 want 
to visit the Vermont Civil War Hemlocks’ 
encampment and hear historian Ray Zirb- 
lis detail the latest research on the Under¬ 
ground Railroad. Got a special family 
quilt at home? Bring it to Tunbridge on 
Saturday for Quilt Documentation Day. 
Morę than two dozen major Vermont mu- 
seums will also have exhibits. Entertain- 
ment will include old-time fiddlers, folk 
singers, humorist Danny Gore, and the 
Grafton Cornet Band, organized in 1867. 

Admission is $5 for adults, $3.50 for 
seniors, $2 for children under 18 years 
old; a family pass is $10. For morę infor¬ 
mation, cali (802) 828-2291 or visit the 
Vermont Historical Society Web site: 
www.state.vt.us/vhs. 


Park, Wilmington. Lisa Brande, concert; 
Lakę St. Catherine State Park, Poultney. 

• Jul) 22: Sherri Lamberton, country musie; 
Branbury State Park, Salisbury. Stephen 


Coronella, concert; Jamaica State Park. Tom 
Weakley, Bomoseen State Park, Castleton. 

• July 28: Joan Robb, Caribbean musie: Ja¬ 
maica State Park. 

• July 29: Joan Robb, Silver Lakę State Park. 
Barnard; also at Grand Isle State Park. 

Sherri Lamberton, Crystal Lakę State Park, 
Barton. Bob DeMarco, Celtic musie; Molly 
Stark State Park, Wilmington. 

• Aug. 5: Stephen Coronella, Allis State Park. 
Brookfield. 

• Aug. 12: Sherri Lamberton, Emerald Lakę 
State Park, No. Dorset. Sam Moffatt & Crys¬ 
tal Payne-Meyer, Grand Isle State Park. 

• Aug. 19: Mark Sustic, Cajun concert; Button 
Bay State Park, Ferrisburgh. Irene Ames, 
basket making; Crystal Lakę State Park, 
Barton. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. Cali for 
times. 334-8145. 

• July 8: Musie & Magie. 

• July 15: Warebrook Contemporary Musie 
Fest. 

• July 22: Love Letters . 

• July 29: Bob Milne, ragtime musie. 

• Aug. 5: Willoughby Chamber Players, 
concert. 

• Aug. 11-13. 18-19: Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

• Aug. 26: Sabina Chambers, concert. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily, noon- 

5 p.m., except Sun. & Mon. 253-8358. 

• June 16-July 16: Harold Drury Exhibit. 

• June 17-Aug. 27: Liąuid Fire: The Art of 
Glass, exhibit. Also, From the Creative 
Community: Vt. Studio Center, exhibit. 

• July 15-Oct. 15: Exposed! Outdoor Sculp- 
ture Exhibit. 

• July 22-Aug. 27: Peggy Smith Exhibit. 

• Aug. 2, 9: Evening Musie at the Gazebo, 

7 p.m. 

Hildene, Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
362-1788. 

• June 10-11: Antiąue & Classic Car Show, 

8 a.m. 

• June 12-17: Peony Fest. 

• June 18: Garden Party. 

• June 24; July 22; Aug. 19: Polo. 

• July 1: VSO Picnicking & Pops Concert, 

7:30 p.m. 

• July 10: Washington County Band Concert, 
7 p.m. 

• July 15: Summer Antiąues Fest. 

• Aug. 4-6: Southern Vt. Art & Fine Craft Fair. 

• Aug. 14: Robert D. Thum Memoriał Con¬ 
cert, 7 p.m. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Ferris¬ 
burgh. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• June 4: Kids Maritime Fest. 

• July 8-9: Smali Boat Show. 

• July 9: Lakę Champlain Challenge Race. 

• July 16: Antiąue Clock Show . 

• July 22-23: 18th Century Weekend. 

• July 29-30: Maritime Model Show. 

• Aug. 12-13: Maritime Musie Fest. 

• Aug. 26-Sept. 5 : Through the Lens Photo 
Exhibit. 
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Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, 

Wilmington. 8 p.m. 464-8411. 

• Juoe 29: Romeo andJuliet. 

• July 11-Aug. 29: Tuesday Night Con- 
cert Series. Classical & jazz concerts, 

7:30 p.m. 

• July 15: Village Light Opera Group. 

• July 20-29: A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum. 

• Aug. 25-26: Dulcimer Daze. Work- 
shops & Sat. concert. 

Montshire Museum, Norwich. Daily 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Aug. 27-Oct. 22: Ansel Adams, A Legacy. 
Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 245- 

SNOW. 

• June 22-25: Chevy NORBA National Cham- 
pionship Series. 

• July 2: Celebrate Kids. 

• July 29: Vt. State Chili Cookoff & Salsa, 

Too. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• June 18: Father’s Day Hike, 1 p.m. 

• June 22-25: Ferrisburgh History Week. 

• July 8: Wool Fest, 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 13: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1 p.m. 
Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• June 1-30: June is for Vermonters. 

• June 3-4: Classic Auto Fest. 

• July 15-16: Intertribal Pow-Wow. 

• July 20-24: Big Apple Circus. 

• Aug. 18-20: Art and Fine Craft Fest. 

Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 388-2117. 

• May 19-July 29: Middlebury College Bicen- 
tennial Art Exhibition: Vermont Alumni 
Artists. 

• June 29: VSO Pops Concert. 7:30 p.m., Mid¬ 
dlebury College Alumni Field. 

• July 15: Traditional Crafts Day. 

• Aug. 14-Spr. 2001: Stone, Scholars and Sup- 
porters: Middlebury and the Growth of its 
College. 

Stratton Mtn. Resort. 1-800-STRATTON. 

• July 28-30: Antique & Classic Car Show, 

9 a.m. 

• Aug. 11-13: KitchenAid Vt. Winę & Food 
Fest., 9 a.m. 

Vermont Clay Studio, Waterbury Ctr. Daily 

10 a.m.-6 p.m. 244-1126. 

• June 1-30: Alchemy of Raku, exhibit. 

• July 1-31: Karen Karnes & Friends, exhibit. 
Pottery show & sale July 28-30. Also, Form, 
Fantasy and Flow, exhibit of colorful 
stoneware by Ken Pick. Reception July 2, 

4-6 p.m. 

• Aug. 1-31: I Scream, You Scream, exhibi- 
tion of ice cream dishes, juried by Ben Co¬ 
hen of Ben & Jerry’s and Charlotte Potok. 

Ice cream social on Aug. 13 from noon- 

5 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

7:30 p.m.; cali for times on Hunter Park se¬ 
ries. 864-5741 or (800) VSO-9293- 

• June 29: Middlebury College Alumni Field. 

• June 30: Rutland. 

• July 1: Picnicking & Pops Concert. 

• July 2: Quechee Polo Field. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 8: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 9: Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe. 

• July 22: Big Band Concert. Hunter Park, 
Manchester. 

• July 29: Philippe Entremont concert, Hunter 
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Vermonters rally at the Race for the Cure. 

lYIttrtełr r.s ter ’s 
/2ace .(<>* *' t/te 
Cure 

One of the largest foot races in Ver- 
mont and certainly the most gripping is 
the Vermont Komen Race for the 
Cure, held early each summer at 
Hildene’s Meadowlands in Manchester. 
Last year, 3,300 runners took part in what 
has become, literally, a race for life. 

Organized by local volunteers and the 
Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Founda¬ 
tion, the race raises public awareness and 
thousands of dollars each year for breast 
cancer research, screening, education and 
treatment. 

Racers — runners or walkers — follow 
a scenie 5-kilometer course along the 
open fields under the brow of Hildene 
mansion. Last year, the race brought in 
$203,342 in donations to breast cancer 
projects, $160,000 of that to organizations 
in Vermont. 

This year’s race is set for the morning 
of July 30. For morę information or to 
register, cali (802) 362-2733 or e-mail: 
info@vtcure.org. 


Park, Manchester. 

• July 30: Philippe Entremont piano recital, 
Hunter Park, Manchester. 

• Aug. 12: Bluegrass Concert. Hunter Park, 
Manchester. 

• Aug. 18-19: Beethoven Fest. Hunter Park, 
Manchester. 

Warebrook Contemporary Musie Fest., 

Irasburg. 754-6631. 

• July 14: Irasburg Town Hall. Reception & 
art exhibit 6 p.m.; concert 7:30 p.m. 

• July 15: Gateway Ctr., Newport, noon lec- 
ture. Also, United Church of Newport, song 
recital 2:30 p.m. Also, Haskell Opera 
House, Derby Linę, lecture 6:30 p.m.; con¬ 
cert 7:30 p.m. 

• July 16: Irasburg Town Hall, concert 1 p.m. 
T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont- 

pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• June 6-July 30: H 2 0 Exhibit: Water as a 
Theme in Art, Main Gallery. Vermont Wa- 
tercolor Society, South Gallery. Reception 
for both exhibits: June 9, 5-7 p.m. 

Yellow Barn Musie School & Fest., Putney. 
Cali for times. 387-6637 or (800) 639-3819. 

• June 24: Garden Tour. 

• June 30: Free concert by Putney Chamber 
Musie Intensive participants. 

• July 4: Celebration of American Musie. 

• July 7, 8, 11, 14, 15, 18, 21, 25, 27, 29; Aug. 


1, 3, 4: Chamber Ensemble Concerts. 

• July 13: Concert at Brattleboro Mu¬ 
seum and Art Ctr. 

• July 14: Concert at Centre Cong. 

_ Church, Brattleboro. 

£ • July 19: Concert at Brattleboro Se- 

nior Ctr. 

% • July 21: Concert at Linden Lodge, 

■§ Brattleboro. 

• July 22: Scholarship Benefit Concert. 
8 p.m. 

• July 22, 28; Aug. 4: Pre-concert Suppers. 

• July 26: Concert at Rockingham Meeting 
House. Also, Childrens Concert, Hilltop 
Montessori, Brattleboro. 

• July 27: Children s Concert, Montshire 
Museum, Norwich. 

• July 28: Children s Concert. Also, lecture & 
concert with composer Shulamit Ran. 

• July 30: Free Concert. 

• Aug. 5: Matinee Concert. Also, Season Fi¬ 
nale. 




JUNE 


1: Dairy Day. Salute to Vermont’s dairy in- 
dustry; ice cream, cheese, milk samples, 
morę. 10 a.m., State House lawn, Montpe- 
lier. 828-3835. 

2: Antiąue Auto Paradę. Noon, Church St., 
Burlington. 864-6674. 

2- 4: Vt. Dairy Fest. Fnosburg Falls. 933-2513. 

3: So. Londonderry Fun Fair. 10 a.m., 

Stevens Field. 824-3844. Taste of the Mar- 
ketplace. Food samples. Noon, Church St., 
Burlington. 863-1648. 

3- 4, 10-11: Vt. Renaissance Fest. Fort Dum- 
mer State Park, Brattleboro. 463-3783. 

4: Wagon Tours of Historie Strafford. 

2 p.m., Justin Morrill State Historie Site. 
828-3051. 

10: Brandon Ice Cream Social. 3 p.m.. 
Central Park. 247-0228. 

11; Aug. 20: Justin MorrilTs Gardens & 
Farms. 2 p.m., Justin Morrill State Historie 
Site, Strafford. 828-3051. 

13-18: American Society of Dowsers Con- 
vention & Schools. Lyndon State College, 
Lyndonville. 684-3417. 

16-17: Quechee Yard Sale. 8 a.m., Commu- 
nity Church. 295-3619. 

16- 18: Quechee Hot Air Balloon & Craft 
Fest. Fri. 3 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 6 a.m., on the 
green. 295-7900. 

17- 18: Vermont History Expo 2000. Histor- 
ical societies and major museums show- 
case artifacts from their collections and 
feature heritage-related activities. Entertain- 
ment, food, crafts, demonstrations, morę. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m.; opening reception June 16, 
4-6 p.m., Tunbridge fairgrounds. Brown- 
ington Antiąue Gas & Steam Engine 
Show. 9 a.m., Old Stone House Museum. 
754-2022. Ethan Allen Days. 10 a.m.. 
Arlington. 375-2800. 

21: Plymouth Strawberry Fest. 5 p.m., 
Camp Plymouth. 672-3007. 

23-25: Green Mountain Chew Chew 



















Food Fest. 11 a.m., Waterfront Park, 
Burlington. 864-6674. Stowe Garden Fest. 
253-7321. 

24 Weathersfield Antiąues Show & Sale. 

9 a.m., lst Cong. Church. 263-9462 Ethan 
Allen Demo Days. 11 a.m., Ethan Allen 
Homestead, Burlington. 253-2318. 

25: Cornwall Strawberry Fest. Noon, Cong. 
Church. 462-2781. 

25: Aug. 6: A Walking Tour Through 
Justin Morrill’s Stratford. 2 p.m., Justin 
Morrill State Historie Site. 828-3051. 

28 Middletown Springs Strawberry Fest. 

2 p.m., on the green. 235-2376. 

28 Readings in the Gallery. Sue Halpern & 
Bill McKibben. 7:30 p.m., St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum. 748-8291. 


JULY 


I 1: Newbury Flea Market. 9:30 a.m., on the 
common. 866-5580. Vershire Day Fair: 
100 Years in Vershire. 10 a.m. paradę, 

1 p.m. auction, 3 p.m. chicken BBQ, 6 
p.m. open air dance, morę. Town center 
and church. 333-9296. 

i 1; Aug. 19: Society of Vt. Craftsmen Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., Ludlow. 
228-8770. 

I 2: Dorset Book Sale. 8:30 a.m.. library lawn. 
867-5774. St. Albans Bay Day. Triathlon, 
fireworks, morę. 9 a.m., Bay Park. 524- 
2444. 

4: Statew ide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. PcachanTs Ghost 
Walk. 10:30 a.m. & 2 p.m., cemetery. 
592-3417 July Fourth at Bennington 
Battle Monument. 1 p.m. 447-0550. 
President Calvin Coolidge s Birthday 
Celeb. Noon, Coolidge State Historie Site. 
672-3773. 

5- Aug. 20: Circus Smirkus. International 
youth circus. Cali for tour Schedule. 

(800) 532-7443. 

6- Aug. 14: Stowe Book Sale. Daily 9 a.m., 
Stowe Free Library. 253-6145. 

7: Readings in the Gallery. David Huddle & 
Cynthia Huntington. 7:30 p.m., St. Johns¬ 
bury Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

7- 9: Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest. Fri. 
6:30 p.m.; Sat. 6:30 a.m. & 6:30 p.m.; Sun. 
6:30 a.m., Stoweflake Resort, Stowe. 
253-7355. 

8: Chelsea Flea Market. 9 a.m., twin com- 
mons. 685-3392 Craftsbury Common 
Antiąues & Uniąues Fest. 10 a.m., on the 
common. 655-0006. 

8- 9: Windsor Heritage Days. Parades, car- 
riage rides, morę. 674-5670. Revolution- 
ary War Battle Encampment. 10 a.m., 
Hubbardton State Historie Site. 273-2282. 

9: Justin MorrilTs Libraries and the Arts. 

2 p.m., Justin Morrill State Historie Site. 
828-3051. 

9- 15 Middlebury Fest. on the Green. Folk 
singing, storytelling, world, contemporary, 
Celtic and Appalachian musie and jazz. 
388 - 0216 . 

9-Aug. 20: Herrmann s Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions. Thurs.-Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 

2:30 p.m., No. Hero. 372-5683. 

13 E. Corinth Flea Market. 9 a.m.. fair- 
grounds. 139-6290. St. James Church 
Fair. 10 a.m., Woodstock. 457-1727. 


14- 15: No. Hero Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 

a.m., Community Hall. 372-5357. Vt. Brew- 
ers Fest. Fri. 5 p.m.; Sat. noon. Waterfront 
Park, Burlington. 244-6828. 

15: Bethel Flea Market. Kain datę: July 16. 

9 a.m., on the common. 763-2907. Iras- 
burg United Church Fair. 11 a.m. auc¬ 
tion, 5 p.m. BBQ, 7 p.m. paradę, morę. 

10 a.m., on the common. 754-6583- No. 
Hero Island House & Garden Tour. Self- 
guided tour. 10 a.m., town hall. 796-3048. 
All-Breed Dog Show & Obedience Trial. 

9 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
879-7222. Standard Placement Flower 
Show. 10 a.m., Brantview, St. Johnsbury 
Academy campus. 626-5250. Trapp Fam¬ 
ily Lodge Garden Tour & Tea. 11 a.m., 
Stowe. 860-7292 or (888) 475-5437. 

15- 16: R.A.V.E. Car Show & Flea Market. 

9 a.m., Vt. State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 
459-2274 Antiąue Gas & Steam Engine 
Show. 9:30 a.m., Coolidge State Historie 
Site, Plymouth Notch. 672-3773. 

16: All-Breed Dog Show & Obedience 
Trial. 8 a.m.. Topnotch Field, Stowe. 
253-7321. 

19 Readings in the Gallery. Martha Zweig 

6 Mark Cox. 7:30 p.m., St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

21- 22: NorthfiekFs Barbershop Barbeąue. 

Cali for times. United Meth. Church. 
485-7712. 

22: Newbury’s Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

Connecticut River boat rides, craft fair, 
hayrides, sheepherding demos, morę. 

9:30 a.m.; breakfast 8 a.m., on the com¬ 
mon. 866-5580. Lyndonville Stars & 
Stripe Fest. Paradę, 10 a.m.; craft show, 
band eoncerts, morę. 626-9696. Stone & 
String Auction. Musie, pienie, live & silent 
auction. 5:30 p.m., W. Rutland Carving Stu¬ 
dio. 773-4003- 

22- 23: Marlboro Civil War Days. 10 a.m., 
Living History Museum. 464-5569. 

23 Antiąues Appraisal & Identification 
Day. Noon, Dodge-Gilman Bldg.. Tun- 
bridge fairgrounds. 889-5528. 

23, 30: Aug. 6: Vt. Mozart Fest. Concerts. 

7 p.m., Trapp Family Meadow. (800) 24- 
STOWE. 

23- 26. Triduum & Feast of St. Annę. 9 a.m., 
St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928-3362. 

24- 26: Abenaki of Mazipskwik Pow-Wow. 

Native arts & crafts, food, morę. 10 a.m., 
Highgate Arena, Highgate Ctr. 868-5088. 

25 Brandon Auction. 4 p.m.; preview 2 
p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

28-29: Barre s Homecoming Days. Break¬ 
fast, BBQ, paradę, flea market, Street 
dance, morę. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 7 a.m., Main 
St. & City Hall Park. 476-0250. Slavic Fair 
& Fest. Russian Sch. of Norwich Univ., 
Northfield. 485-2165. 

28- 30: Brattleboro Village Days. 254-4565 
29: Reggae Fest. 9 a.m., Bridgeman Hill Rd., 

Hardwick. 862-3092. 

29- 30: Soldiers atop the Mount. Revolution- 
ary War encampment. 9:30 a.m., Mt. Inde¬ 
pendence State Historie Site, Orwell. 948- 
2000. 

30: Newark Old Home Day. 10:30 a.m.. 
Union Church. Chicken BBQ 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. at town park. 467-3783. 



GREEn moumnin 

m0T0RCVCLE TOURS 


We rent Harley-Davidson, BMW, 
and Honda motorcycles. 
Located in Burlington, VT. 
For package and custom tours 
cali 802.660.3626 
wfmharley@worldnet.att.net 
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Fine American Lighting 
b Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

p-a »Top Quality Materials 
|k|*i. •Completely Handcrafted 
| \ »Reasonable Prices 

Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
l and Hand Forged Hardware 
f Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and ąuality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 

i Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
_ a >v. hammerworks.iom _ 
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WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

America’s oldest maker of 



BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

1320 LEE ROAD. GUILFORD, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 wmv.broad-axebeam.com 
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Bug Shirt® 

Superior Protection 
From Biting Insects 

THEORIGINAL 
BUG SHIRT®, 
PANTS, and GAITERS 

“THEONES THAT 
WORK!” 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

THEORIGINAL BUG 
SHIRT© COMPANY 

1-800-998-9096 

www.bugshirt.com 

bugshirt@onlink.net 
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AUGUST 


4-5 Book Auction for Collectors. Fri. 
preview 1 p.m.; Sat. auction 9 a.m., 

Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. Green Mtn. 
Sampler Antiąues Show & Sale. 

8 a.m., Green Mtn. H.S., Chester. 

484-5942. 

4-6: Rockingham Old Home Days. 

Fireworks, live bands, Street dance, 
exhibits, art show, morę. Fri. noon; 

Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 3 p.m. pilgrimage. 

463- 4280. 

5 Plymouth Old Home Day. 9:30 a.m., 
Coolidge State Historie Site. 672-3773. 
Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. Paradę, 
concerts, BBQ, morę. 9 a.m., on the green, 
Townshend. 365-7773. Castleton Colonial 
Day. House tours, horse-drawn wagon 
rides, crafts, morę. 10 a.m.; house tours 
11 a.m. 273-2408. Mt. Holly Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Mount Holly Sch. 259-2422. 

6: International Car Show. 10 a.m., North 
Country Union H.S., Newport. 334-6079. 

Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers Book Sale. 
9:30 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. Pilgrim¬ 
age to Rockingham Meeting House. 

3 p.m. 463-3941. 

10- 12. Latino Fest. Burlington. 865-7247. 

11: Cruisin’ into Moonlight Madness. 

Błock party with vintage vehicles, musie, 
morę. 6 p.m., plaża & downtown, Spring- 
field. 885-2779. 

11- 13: Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Meet. 

8 a.m., Nichols Field. 426-3265. 

12: Ryegate Heritage Day. Highland 
dancers, Scottish piper, sheepdog demon- 
stration, petting zoo, horse-drawn hayrides, 
food, evening chicken BBQ, dance, much 
morę. 584-3772. Brandon Bazaar. 247- 
6401. Belvidere Old Home Day. Bali field. 
644-8833 W. New bury Summer Fest. 
Exhibits, BBQ, historical display, morę. 

8 a.m., hall & church. 429-2908. Outer 
Island Home & Studio Tour. 11 a.m., 
Savage Island, Grand Isle. 796-3048. 

12- 13: Military Motor Vehicle Show. 

10 a.m., Marlboro Living History Museum. 

464- 5569. 

13: Brownington Old Stone House Day. 

10 a.m. 754-2022. 

13- 15: Triduum & Feast of Assumption. 

9 a.m., St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928- 
3362. 

16: Vt. Day Open House. 10:30 a.m., UVM 
Morgan Horse Farm, Weybridge. 388-2011. 
18-19: Bennington Battle Day & Weekend 
Event. 9 a.m., Bennington Battle Monu¬ 
ment. 447-0550. 

18- 20: VT/NH Harley Owners' Group. Pa¬ 
radę and evening Street dance. Church St. 
Marketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. 

19: E. Poultney Day. Flea market, museum 
tours, morę. 9 a.m., on the green. 287-5268. 
Thetford Library Benefit Antiąue Show 
& Sale. 10 a.m., Elem Sch. 785-4361. Mor- 
risville Woodcarvers' Exhibit. 9 a.m.. 
People’s Academy gym. 888-5780. Dawn- 
land Red Road Pow-Wow. 11 a.m., Park- 
ers Field, E. Montpelier. 229-0601. 

19- 20: Lippitt Country Show . Demonstra- 
tions & historical displays to promote the 
Lippitt Morgan Horse. Sat. 8 a.m.; Sun. 9 
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You’ve probably already guessed that 
The Riverrun Chamber Players, pictured 
above, are actually morę at home in the 
concert hall than on a river. The group 
will perform this August as part of the 
Vermont Festival of the Arts The Festi- 
val, morę than 50 arts events scheduled 
at sites in the Mad River Valley (More- 
town, Fayston, Waitsfield and Warren), 
mns from August 11-27. 

The Riverrun Chamber Players, a group 
of internationally distinguished musicians 
drawn from such ensembles as the Or- 
pheus Chamber Orchestra, the Emerson 
Quartet and the New York Philharmonic, 
will return to the Valley this summer for 
their third residency. They will perform at 
the Warren United Church at 8 p.m. on 
two weekends — August 4-5 and August 
11-12. There will be open rehearsals and 
a family concert as well. Concerts will in- 
clude works of Mozart, Dvorak, Ravel 
andJ.S. Bach. 

For further information about Riverrun 
Chamber Players concerts, or to order 
tickets, cali (802) 496-9714. For morę in¬ 
formation about the Vermont Festival of 
the Arts, cali 1-800-82-YISIT. 


a.m., Tunbridge fairgrounds. 454-8308. 

Revolutionary War Days. 10 a.m., Living 
History Museum, Marlboro. 464-5569. 

20: Franklin County Kids' Day. 2 p.m., 
Taylor Park, St. Albans. 524-2444. 

26: Quechee Scottish Fest. 8 a.m., polo 
field. 295-5351 Montgomery Historical 
Society’s Augustfest. Antiąue dealers, 
BBQ, house tours, morę. 9 a.m., Pratt Hall. 
326-4404. 

26-27: Reenactment of Battle of Benning¬ 
ton. 10 a.m., Southern Vt. College. 
464-5569. 


Etc. 


JUNE 


3 Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

11: Brownsville Roast Beef Supper. 4 p.m., 
Community Church. 484-3370. 

12: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

17: Poultney Hometown Smorgasbord. 


5 p.m., United Baptist Church. 287- 
9052. 

24: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry 
Supper. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 257- 
0815. E. Bethel Strawberry Supper 

6 Crafts Fair. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Grange 
Hall. 763-7689 So. Londonderry 
Strawberry Supper. 5:30 & 6:15 
p.m., lst Baptist Church. 724-3844. 


JULY 


8, 15, 22, 29 Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Suppers. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 
484-5954. 

11, 25; Aug. 8, 22: Walden Hot Dish Sup¬ 
pers. 5:30 p.m., Meth. Church. 563-2472. 

15: So. Londonderry Cold Roast Turkey 
Supper. 5:30 & 6:15 p.m., lst Baptist 
Church. 824-3844. 

20: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 372-6425. 

22: W. Danville Chicken BBQ. 4:30, 5:30, 
6:30 p.m., Meth. Church. 684-3398. 

29: E. Barnard Smorgasbord Supper & 
Bazaar. 3 p.m.; supper 5 p.m., Community 
Hall. 763-7036. 

30: E. Albany Turkey Dinner. 11:30 a.m., 

St. John of the Cross Church. 755-6110. 


AUGUST 


12: So. Londonderry Ham & Baked Bean 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 
824-3844. 

17: So. Hero Turkey Dinner. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 372-6425. 

19: Dummerston Ctr. Peach Shortcake 
Supper. 4:30 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 
20: Middlebury Lobsterfest Dinner. 

4:30 p.m. Downtown, overlooking Otter 
Creek Falls. 388-1007. 


ArA.s & 
Mwsic 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


1-Aug. 31: Summer Musie at Grace Church. 

Cali for Schedule. Sheldon. 326-4603. 

2; July 7; Aug. 4: Brattleboro Gallery 
Walks. See art, meet artists, enjoy refresh- 
ments. 5 p.m. 254-4200. 

3-4: Westminster Quilt Show. Westminster 
Institute. 722-3410. 

5-11: DiscoverJazz Fest. Noon, locations 
around Burlington. 863-7992. 

10: VetRock2000 Concert. Eight bands of 
the 1960s. 8:30 a.m.; farmer Green Mtn. 
Race Track, Pownal. 447-0407. 

12- Aug. 14 Outdoor Band Concerts. Mon.. 

8 p.m., St. Johnsbury Academy. 626-0776. 

13- 17: Adamant Piano Master Classes & 
Concerts. Classes Tues.-Sat. 2-5 p.m.; con¬ 
certs Thurs.-Fri. 8 p.m. 229-9297. 

17: Belvidere Bluegrass Fest. Ali day, bali 
field. 644-8917. No. Hero Ghildren’s 
Concert. 10:30 a.m. 796-3048. No. Hero 
Classical Concert. ~:30 p.m., town hall. 
796-3048. W. Addison Street Dance. 
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7 p.m., Church St. 759-2726. 

23- 25: Shakespeare in the Park. Perfor- 
mances by Vt. Theatre Co. 6 p.m., Living 
Memoriał Park, Brattleboro. 258-1344. 

24- 25: Two American Originals. The musie 
of William Billings & Aaron Copland. Sat. 

8 p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m., 2nd Cong. Church, 
Bennington. 442-2390. 

25: Vt. Blues & Jazz Fest. Noon. Tunbridge 
fairgrounds. 746-7916. 

25; July 23; Aug. 27: Rochester Chamber 
Musie Society Concert. 4 p.m.; pre-con- 
cert talk 3:30 p.m., Fed. Church. 767-9008. 
30-July 2: Bluegrass Family Fest. Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 827-6640. 

I 30-Aug. 17: So. Royalton Band Concert. 
Thurs., 7:30 p.m. On the green; United 
Church if rain. 763-8142. 


JULY 


1: Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. Band- 
stand Park, Lyndonville. Morę than 50 juried 
craftspeople. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. (802) 626-5770. 

1. 15, 29; Aug. 12. Concert by the Common. 
8 p.m., Pratt Hall, Montgomery. 326-4528. 

2, 10: Musie in the Meadow. 7 p.m., Trapp 
Concert Meadow, Stowe. 253-7321. 

2-Aug. 13: Killington’s Musie in the Moun- 
tains Concert Series. Cali for dates. 

7:30 p.m., Ram’s Head Lodge. 773-4003. 
5-Aug. 4: Killington Young Artists' Con- 
certs. Classical chamber musie concerts. 
Wed. & Fri. Ramshead Lodge. 773-4003. 

7-9: Art & Fine Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Topnotch 
Field, Stowe. 253-7321. Basin Bluegrass 
Fest. Fri. 1 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Basin 
Rd., Brandon. 247-3275. 

7- Aug. 5 International Musie Sch. & Fest. 
Chamber musie concerts. Mon. & Fri. Stowe 
Community Church; Wed. Trapp Family 
Lodge, Stowe. 7:30 p.m. (800) 24-STOWE. 

8: Vt. Jazz Ensemble Concert & Swing 
Dance. Cali for time and location. No. 

Hero. 796-3048. Sunnner Sonatina School 
of Musie. Afternoon and evening concert, 
Bennington. 442-9197 Bach Bash. 
Rochester Chamber Musie Society. Evening 
concert, Hancock Town Hall. 767-9008. 

8- Aug. 17: Craftsbury Chamber Players. 
Craftsbury Common, Burlington and Hard- 
wick. (800) 639-3443. 

9: Musie from the Bandstand. 7 p.m., Crafts- 


buiy Common. (800) 639-3443. 

10-15: Heritage Craft Workshops. Old Stone 
House Museum, Brownington. 754-2022. 
10-Aug. 24: Manchester Musie Fest. Con¬ 
certs, Thurs. at So. Vt. Art Ctr., 8 p.m. 

Young Artists Concerts, Mon. at Burr & Bur- 
ton Academy, 7:30 p.m. 362-1956. 

12- Aug. 16: Burlington Musie Fest. Classical 
musie Wed. 8 p.m., UVM Recital Hall. 

(800) 639-3443. 

13, 20, 27; Aug. 3, 10: Battery Park Concert 
Series. Burlington. 865-7157. 

13- Aug. 17: Hardwiek Musie Fest. Chamber 
musie Thurs., 8 p.m., Town House. 

(800) 639-3443. 

14- Aug. 13 Marlboro Musie School & Fest. 

Chamber musie concerts. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 2:30 p.m., Persons Aud., Marlboro 
College. 254-2394. 

16-Aug. 6: Vt. Mozart Fest. Cali for times & 
locations. (800) 639-9097. 

16-Aug. 11: Adamant Musie SchooPs Sea- 
son of Concerts. Piano recitals. Sun. 

3 p.m.; Wed. & Fri. 8 p.m., Waterside Hall. 
229-9297. 

19- Aug. 19: Summer Under the Tent Musie 
Fest. Wed.-Sat. 7 p.m., Hartę lot, Benning¬ 
ton. 442-5758. 

20- 23: Vt. Quilt Fest. Morę than 800 ąuilters. 
Thurs. preview 7 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m., 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485-7092. 

21- 23: Vt. Handcrafters Fest. of Vt. Crafts. 

10 a.m., Noiwich Univ., Northfield. (800) 
373-5429. 

21- Aug. 13 Art on the Mountain, exhibit & 
sale. Haystack Base Lodge, Wilmington. 
464-5475. 

22: Concert Band Fest. Noon, Battery Park, 
Burlington. 660-2758. Art in the Park. 

10 a.m. Rusty Parker Park, Waterbury. 
244-6648. 

22- 23: Rock River Artists Open Studio 
Tour. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon. Newfane, So. 
Newfane, Williamsville. 348-7440. 

23- 28: Ballroom Vermont, dance camp for 
grown-ups. Stratton Mountain Inn. 

(800) 242-8785. 

28- 30; Aug. 4-6: Elemental Dance & Minie. 

Performed by Carol Langstaffs FLOCK 
dance company. Star Mountain Amphithe- 
ater, Sharon. 765-4454. 

29- 30: SolarFest 2000. Solar-powered con- 
temporary acoustic musie fest. Musie, story- 


telling, morę. Middletown Springs. 
235-2050 Killington Sunnner Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Pico Base Lodge. 422-3783 


AUGUST 


3- 5: Island Craft Show. 10 a.m., No. Hero 
town hall. 372-5136. 

4- 6: WEBK Mountain Jam Weekend. Out- 
door rock concert. Noon, Pico Mtn., 
Killington. 422-3156. Champlain Valley 
Folk Fest. Concerts, dances, workshops, 
storytelling, jam sessions. UVM Redstone 
Campus, Burlington. 660-8209 or 

(800) 769-9176 (during fest. only). 

5: Orleans County Arts & Crafts Fair. Morę 
than 140 crafters. 10 a.m., fairgrounds in 
Barton. 334-7325. 

5- 6: Blues in the Valley, blues musie. 

11 a.m., local farms, Wilmington. 464-6137. 
6: Scots Fest. Kirkin O’ the Tartan, 1 p.m.; 
pipę band, highland dancers, Scottish 
countiy dancers and a Celtic band, 5 p.m., 
Mclndoe Falls. 633-2317. 

6, 13, 20, 27. Traditional Vespers & Hymn 
Sing. 5 p.m., Old West Church, Calais. 
456-8129. 

11-12: Embroidery/Needlework Show T . 

Noon, Black River Academy Museum, Lud- 
low. 228-5050. 

11- 27: Vt. Fest. of the Arts. Visual arts, mu¬ 
sie, theater, film, morę. Mad River Valley, 
Waitsfield. (800) 517-4247. 

12: From a Dog’s Point of View, art show 
and dog party. Dogs are welcome! Stephen 
Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. 457-3206 or 
(800) 449-2580’. 

12- 13: Art in the Park Summer Fest. Morę 
than 100 arts & crafts exhibitors. 10 a.m., 
Main St. Park, Rutland. 775-0356. 

13: Edgar Schenkman Memoriał Concert. 
4 p.m.; pre-concert talk 3:30 p.m., 
Rochester Fed. Church. 767-9008. 

14-26: Central Vt. Chamber Musie Fest. 
Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. Cali for 
Schedule. 728-9878. 

18-20: Killington Renaissance Fest. 
773-4181. 

19 An Evening of 18th Century Musie. 

7 p.m., Mt. Indepenclence State Historie Site, 
Orwell. 759-2000. Green Mountain 
Woodcarvers’ Exhibit. Johnson. 

644-5039. 


www.vtliving.com 
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19-20: Vt. Hand Crafters Craft Fest. 

10 a.m., Union Middle Sch., Middlebury. 
(800) 373-5429. 

25-27: New England Film & Musie Fest. of 
Central Vt. Cali for times. Warren. 

(877) 890-1881. 

25- Sept. 4: Reflections on Basin Harbor. 

Juried art exhibit. Noon, Basin Harbor 
Club, Vergennes. 475-2311. 

26: Eagles Auxiliary Craft Fair. Rtes. 11 & 
30, Manchester. 293-5249. 

26- 27. Deerfield Valley Sheep and Fiber 
Arts Fest. 10 a.m., Adams Farm, Wilming- 
ton. 464-3762. 


O ii td o o r.s 
& Sjzorts 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


4: 18th Annual Fishing Derby for Seniors, 
Handicapped & Retirees. Lunch at noon; 
fishing at 1 p.m. Teenie’s Tiny Rd., Chitten- 
den. 773-2637. 

11: Naturę Hike. 5:30 p.m., Hubbardton 
State Historie Site. 273-2282. 

16- 18: Becoming an Outdoors Woman, 
program. Fri. 10 a.m.; Sat.-Sun. 8 a.m., 
Craftsbury Outdoor Ctr. 241-3720. 

17- 19: LCI Fishing Derby. Lakę Champlain, 
Burlington. 862-7777. 

18: Fathers’ Day Canoe & Kayak Fest. 

10 a.m., Commodore’s Inn Pond. 253-2317. 

20: Wack-A-Do Golf Day. 5 p.m., Copley 
Country Club, Morrisville. 888-7607. 

25: Bennington Motorcycle Show. 9 a.m., 
Bennington Area Chamber lawn. 9 a.m. 
(800) 229-0252. 


JULY 


1 : Regatta & Hope-It-Floats Contest. Musie, 
kayaking, fishing, BBQ. 10 a.m., Kent 
Pond & Mountain Meadows Lodge, Killing- 
ton. 773-4181. 

15-16: Wicked Witch of the East Mountain 
Bike Race. Downhill & cross country. 
Lincoln Peak, Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 
(800) 53-SUGAR. Killington Trike Race 
Weekend. Modified trike race, musie, kids 


activities. 442-3177. 

30: Killington Catfish Derby. Kids’ fishing 
contests with homemade poles; BBQ. 

10 a.m., Pond at Grist Mili. 773-4181. 


AUGUST 


5: International Croąuet Tournament. 

9 a.m., Shore Acres Inn. 372-5136. 

5-6: Bond Auto Parts 4-Wheel Jamboree. 

9 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
(317) 236-6515. 

6: Discover Sailing Day. Free sailboat rides. 
Noon, International Sailing Sch. & Club, 
Colchester. 864-9065. 10K Road Race. 

10 a.m.; regis. 8:30 a.m., Summit Lodge, 
Killington. 422-3535. 

12: BrandoiTs Apple Country Century. 

25-, 50- or 100-mile bike ride. Estabrook 
Field. Regis. 7-9 a.m. 247-0228. 

18: Patrick Mangan Memoriał Golf Invita- 
tional. 1 p.m., Neshobe Golf Club, Bran¬ 
dom 775-8836. 

26: Echo Lakę Road Race. 5- or 10-mi. run or 
10-mi. bike or 5- or 20-mi. fun walk. 9 a.m.; 
regis. 8 a.m., E. Charleston. 525-6212. 


FYttrs & 
Field Dct ijf-i 

Addison County Fair & Field Days, New 

Haven. Aug. 8-12. 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair, Winhall. Aug. 25-27. 
297-1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 
24-27. 626-5538. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 26- 
Sept. 4. 878-5545. 

Deerfield Valley Farmers Day, Wilmington 
fairgrounds. Aug. 17-20. 464-3827. 

Farm & Wilderness Camps Country Fair, 
W. Bridgewater. Aug. 12. 422-3761. 
Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. 
Aug. 18-20. 868-2514. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 
21-23. 635-7113. 

Norwich Fair. July 14-16. 649-1614. 

Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 17-20. 
525-3555. 

Washington County Fair & Field Days, 

E. Montpelier. July 7-9. 223-5805. 


YMCfl Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


www.campabnaki.org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Frce Catalo" 


From 

r the hands ’ 
hearts of New 
England - Vermont mapie 
syrup, New Hampshire ash baskets, 
Maine cutting boards, Cape Cod 
chowders, cranberry products, 
wood bowls, toys and morę. 
Visit PureNewEngland.com 
for the very best New 
England has to offer. 


Circle Reader Service Number 202 



To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Closing Dates: 

Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 
Spring Issue: December 8. 
Summer Issue: March 15. 


Aduenture Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the 
Battenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. 

Cali 1-800-676-8768. www.jafcom.com 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Arts! Crafts/Gallery 


“BEAUTIFUL! TEACHERS LOVE Good Na¬ 
turę^ Eastern Native Deciduous Tree posters.” 
Ginger Anderson, Vermont State Forestry. New! 
E. Native Conifers poster. Cali 800-631-3086 for 
Free Catalog, or for online specials visit 
www.goodnaturepublishing.com 
Art For Your Inner Naturalist. 


Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: 22 years 
of expertise in selling businesses in Vermont. 

Cali for free catalog 802-878-3900, 
email: vbb@together.net 

NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportu- 
nities. We specialize in acquisition searches. Cali 
Certified Business Brokers @ 800-711-4212. 
bobcbb@together. net 
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Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5574 or wvAv.carouselsbyshowme.com 


For Sale 


COMPLETE SET OF VERMONT LIFE 
MAGAZINES for sale. Best offer. Shipping not 
included. Tel: 802-254-4646, fax: 802-254- 
2511, mailing address: 178 Western Avenue, 
Brattleboro, VT 05301. 


Forestry 


FOREST OBJECTIVES specializing in conserv- 
ative forest management for Vermont’s forests. 
Complete forestry services including forest man¬ 
agement plans, inventory, mapping, appraisal, 
and timbersale administration. 802-889-3241 or 
forestry@together.net 

Furniture Maker 

BREZNICK WOODWORKING: Fine furni¬ 
ture for the home and office. 802-824-3263. 
www.finewoodenfurniture.com 

TIMOTHY CLARK, CABINETMAKER/ 
CHAIRWRIGHT - Master Quality Furniture. 
Shaker inspired Windsor chairs, rockers, dressers, 
tables, beds. Waltham, Vermont, 802-877-1058. 
www.timothyclark.com 


Handmade 


HANDMADE GOAT MILK SOAP: 19 de- 
lightful fragrances. 815-947-2936 for brochure. 


Inns for Sale 


VERMONT INNS: Exceptional inventory of 
cash-flow, turnkey properties located in strong 
market areas. Prices 450K through 1.4M. For 
inventory & information: B. Walowit Realty 
802-464-5079. http://www.walowitrealty.com 


Inn Brokers 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS. Cali for 
free catalog 802-878-3900, 
email: vbb@together.net 

VERMONT HOSPITALITY SPECIALIST. 

Comprehensive brokerage services to Vermont’s 
hospitality industry. “Morę than 18 years experi- 
ence in the field!” Our success has been achieved 
by matching appropriate &C qualified buyers with 
realistic sellers. B. Walowit Realty Inc. 802-464- 
5079. Inventory: http://www.walowitrealty.com 


Lodging 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI- 
UMS: Pool & tennis, convenient location, 
reasonable rates. 800-535-5622. 
www.christmastreeinn.com 


Mail Order 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Con- 
certinas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dcpt. G, P.O. Bo\ 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


NORTH CENTRAL VERMONT: Eden: One 
room cabin with loft in clearing away from town 
road, field beside road. No developed Utilities at 
cabin. 35.57 acres, local views, smali brook, 
$36,000. Free listing information. Marble Realty, 
14 Stafford Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 
1-800-439-3418. Web page: marblerealty.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. Rep- 
resenting Sotheby’s International Realty. 802- 
843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper¬ 
ties 800-521-4550 orwww.sugarbushvt.com 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 2000 marks my 
33rd year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and Fil help you. 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop¬ 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 

free 888-362-5007. 


Services 


U 


ABS0LUTE PEST C0NTR0L 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 


Stoues 


AGA Cookers * 

Ali cast iron construction for better YJ 

UISUII^ 1UUU. nvu 1C1I pUlCClilUI 

enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 -page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • 90-3005 Lower Bamett Hill 
Middlesex.VT 05602 .802-223-3620 

o - o 

OBB 



Yacation Rentals 


SOUTH STRAFFORD FURNISHED 
APARTMENT, 1830’s farmhouse, gardens, 
brook, private entrance, $450/wk. Brochure. 
802-765-9924 or wolfkisser@connriver.net 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 4500+ rentals online in color at 
http:// cyberrentals.com 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. 

Simoneau Realty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. (802) 253-4623. 

LOOKOUT FARM, WOODSTOCK, VT. 
Private home. Spectacular views, luxurious, 
www.vermontlookout.com 800-425-2830. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 
802-229-2433. Web site: 

http://www.vermontproperty.com 

PERRY FARM VACATION, NORTHEAST 
KINGDOM: Horseback riding, hayrides 
included with two bedroom fully fumished guest 
house, $350 weekly. Cali 802-754-2396. 

peryfarm@together.net 

1800’S CHARLOTTE FARMHOUSE. 3 baths, 
4+bdr. $700-$800/wk, 802-482-4043. 

http://farmhouse.homepage.com 

andreainvt@juno.com 
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Picture Postscript 



Cliff Notes 

Steven Faccio of the Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
dangles from a rock face in Milton to attach leg bands to young peregrine falcons. 

Although the birds look a little nervous, the banding does not harm them. 

In the long run it will help in monitoring restoration of the peregrine, which only 
a few decades ago had been nearly wiped out by the effects of pesticides. 
Below the soles of Faccio's boots, it's about 100 feet to the ground. 

The photographer was hanging from a ropę, too. 
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Tjfró* closestyouve ever been to Vermont is a pint of creamy goodness> youre missing out on a great getaway. And 
the best way to get there and see it is from the comfort of Amtratis Vermonter or Ethan Allen Express. Stop and 
visit Woodstocky one of the prettiest smali towns in America, Or mili around in Quechee y a National Historie Mili 
Village. Care for a bite? Hop off the Ethan Allen Express to fly fish in the Battenkill River. Better yet } take the 
Vermonter to Montpelier for delectable cuisine at the Culinary Institute. In winter y ski Killington or Pico in 
nearby Rutland. And when it gets warmer y hike and bike through the Green Mountains. Amtrak now has baggage 
service for bikes y skis and snowboard eąuipment. And dont forget the beautiful 
p| waterfront in Burlington. Most of all y make surę to cali 1 . 800 . U SA. RA IL 
for reservations and information. www.northeast.amtrak.com/bestbuys 
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LOIS MAYER 



DIVIS10N FOR HISTORIO PRESERVATION 
1-802-828-3051 / www.historicvermont.org 

Circle Reader Service Number 205 


President Coolidge had to make a choice. A much needed Vermont vacation, or his 
presidential duties. Ever the skilled politician, he chose both-establishing his 
"Summer White House" over the generał storę in his native Plymouth Notch. When 
he wasn't fishing or hosting the likes of Henry Ford and Thomas Edison, he ran the 
country from the community dance hall with a pair of telephones. To learn morę 
about Coolidge and his five Summer White Houses, take a presidential vacation of 
your own to the President Calvin Coolidge State Historie Site at Plymouth Notch. 



















